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FOR DYSPEPSIA 
Use Horsfords Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J Guy McCanptigss, Pittsburg, Pa., 
says: *‘ I have used it in various forms of dys- 
pepsia, with gratifying results.” 


The Life of Samuel J. Levick 


Edited by Hugh Foulke, 
For Sale at Friends’ Book Store, 
Price, $1.50 ; by mail $1.68 1500 Race 8t., Phila, 
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“ BUSHTOWN,” Pe: 97 | 


| John Faber Miller, 


YOUNG FRIEND WISHES READING BY 


£ the hour. Address No. 48, this Office. 


A N EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER (FRIEND) 
~ 


wants a position. a do some sewing. 
Good reference given. Address S. R. SUTTON, 
Moore’s Mills, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


OR SALE OR RENT—THE RESIDENCE OF 
Charles Haines, deceased. House of 9 rooms 
and out buildings, 5 acres of ground, 134 miles 


| from Pendleton, 44 mile from Fall Creek Meeting of 


Friends. Free gas for fuel and light. For further 
particulars write to N. C. HAINES, Pendleton, Ind, 


panion and working housekeeper for 
middle aged woman Friend. Good oppor- 
tunity. Address No. 47, this Office 


-ANTED. A RESPONSIBLE WOMAN IN 
moderate sized boarding-house to assist 
mistress in her duties, make desserts, care 

for supplies. Address, stating salary, which must 
be moderate, with reference, HAWTHORN INN, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


REMOVAL. 


On account of the disastrous fire at 
Chestnut Streeet, which 
Destroyed the Studio of 
ELISA H. SCHOFIELD, 
with all its contents, she will continue work at 


1406 Chestnut Street, where she will be glad to 
receive orders from her patrons and friends. 


1420 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


1406 CHESTNUT STREET. 


| SPECTACLES, 


EYE GLASSES, 
THERMOMETERS. 


‘Ninth Annual Oyster Supper 


For the Benefit of the 


Friends’ Home for Children 
(NON-SECTARIAN) 


| At the Women’s Christian Temperance Union | 


No. 1921 ARCH STREET. 


Third-Day Evening, Second Month 18, 1896, 
From 5 to 9 o’clock. 


ADMISSION AND SUPPER, FIFTY CENTS. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 





for Travelers issued available in all partsof the world | 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


~~ CLEARING-UP SALE OF LADIES’ 
AND CHILDREN'S 


Fine Shoes. 


| Prices one-fourth and one-third off for the month. | 


DUTCHER, 


13th 8t. (below Arch) Phila. 


509 SWEDE STREET 
NoRRIsTownN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


47 N. 





J. T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNuT StT., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


Young Friends’ Association. 
THE next regular meeting of 


The Young 


r Friends’ Association 


will be held on the evening of Second month 10th 
at 8 o’clock, in the Lecture Room of Friends’ Cen- 
tral School, 15th and Race Streets. 


PROGRAM: 
“THE VALUE OF SILENT MEETINGS,”’ 
By Edward A. Pennock. 


At this, the Eighth Annnal meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, the Executive Committee desires to make 
our members more generally known to each other 
and as one means to this end would urge every 
member who can ay do so, to be present and 
to respond at roll call with a brief sentiment. In 
order to have time for this exercise and to afford op- 
portunity tor social mingling afler adjournment, the 

eo for the evening has been limited to the 


paper. 
All seeeoestedi whether members or not, are cor- 
dially invited. 





Bi-Centennial Anniversary of the Friends’ 


1695 Meeting-House 1895 


at Merion, Pennsylvania. 
Just published for the Committee. 


| Illustrated with six pictures of old Meeting-houses. 


Board Binding. 
Price, 25 cénts ; mailed for 30 cents. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





| Nebraska, 
| following towns: 


The best lamp - chimney 
word the world is ‘ Mac- 
beth,” whether English or 
French or Flemish or Dutch. 

But get the shape that is 
made 


for your lamp, ‘ pearl 


top ” or Let 


‘‘ pearl glass.”’ 
us _ you the Index. 


A Macbeth Co 


Geo 
P ittsburgh Pa 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


Investment Securities. 


| MORTGAGES NEEDING ATTENTION OR 


WESTERN LAND SOLD. 


Our Mr. Forsythe will be in several counties of 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, and in the 


8t, Joseph, 
Kansas City, 
Minneapolis. 


Denver, 
Lincoln, 


Omaha, 
St, Paul, 


| during the latter part of December and January. 


As many investors have requested him to attend 
to mortgages and property for them, he can give 
proper attention to a few more in some localities 

vithou t much additional expense to investors, and 
vill visit some other localities later. 

If you wish his services, reports or advice, write or 

call at Philadelphia office, 332 DREXEL BUILDING. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17 
1895. Full College Courses for young men anc 
young women, leading to Classical, Kngineering, 
Scientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


President. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing — 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND, 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, giving increased accommodations. The 
school under the care of Friends, 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined. Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition. $150 per school year. 


ARTHUR H 


j 
is 


The location is about thirty miles from New York | 


by Long Island Railroad 
For further particulars, address 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Stu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 


Or 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has px rfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

ntly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

m New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS OO., PENNA, 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; | 


227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
laboratories; manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. 


MARIS, Principal 


WOMEN LIKE THESE 


and it costs very little to 
get them here: 


Carpet Sweepers (full size), . . $1 
Bread and Cake Knives (set of 3) 
Fancy Indian Baskets, 
Sewing Stands (half ry ; 
Corner Cabinets, 


CON ROW, 


5° 


° 5c up. 
5o0c. up. 
$1.00 up. 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, 


903-905 MARKET STREET. 


YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS SUCH 


and the | 


| 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


22 | 
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IvorY SOAP 


99 4460 PURE 


When you pack for a summer outing, do not forget to take some 


Ivory Soap. 
the soap furnished by the hotel. 


THE PRonree & Qeweee On. Cow 


THE 


CHALFONTE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
house ; quiet, comfort, luxury, 
s THE CHALFONTE gives. 
mailed on application. 


The Melos, 


Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Well Managed. 
Comfortable 
Homelike 


Convenient to both depots. 
Near the Beach. 
Open all the year. 


ELIZABETH L WEBSTER, Proprietor 


The Revere, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Much Improved. 


Comfortably Heated. 
Newly Furnished. 


Moderate Rates. 
JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


he Pennhurst. Open all the year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE 
| All conveniences, including electric elevator and 
| Steam heat. Special winter rates. 
JAMES HOOD 





Home Comforts 


The Whittier, Open all the Year 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
rom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC Cc ITY, N.J 


Alfred L. Sellers, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St 


PLANTING 


well begun is half done. Begin 
well by getting Ferry’s Seeds. 
Don't let chance determine 
your crop, but plant Ferry’s 
Seeds. Known and sold 
everyw here. 
Before you plant, get 


Ferry’s Seed Annual 


for 1896. Contains more prac- 

tical information for farmers 
and gardeners than many high- 
price “di text books. Mailed free. 

. M. FERRY & €O., DETROIT, MICH. 


AS 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS 
SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


TELEPHONE 224. | 


You will enjoy your baths the more for not having to use 


A house whose guests come back 
again and again—a home. 

Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
grate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 


health,—these are what such a seaside home 
health, —th a hat h a seaside hom 


Will open Second Month 15th, 1896. 
E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Descriptive booklet 


omen hee ET. 


The bottom to prices on weeders knocked out by 
the Z. Breed Weeder Co. 

All agencies cancelled and no more agents wanted 

The wholesalers and retailers profits saved to the 


| buyers. 





} 





| onions !), 


In dealing with us every farmer is now to be both 
wholesaler and retailer as well as user, and can save 
both these profits (about one-half the retail price of 
the machine himself by ordering now. 

The Zephaniah Breed Weeders will work corn, 
sugar-cane, potatoes, peas, beans, squashes, melons, 


cucumbers, tomatoes, cabbages, beets, carrots, pars- 
| 


nips, cauliflower, celery, onions, (think of it, 
strawberry plantations (both new and 
old), asparagus (during cutting season) and many 
other crops, all without other cultivation, hand- 
hoeing, or hand-weeding, while for grain fields they 
have no equal. See what a Kansas Friend says of 


} them in our ad. in this paper Eleventh month 23d 


and 30th. 

Our No. 1 and 2 (two horse)will work clean 25 to 
28 acres per day. No.3, 4, and 5 (one horse) will 
work 15 to 18 acres per day. With our No. 8 one 
man’s time will care for 5 to 7 acres of onions until 
they are % inch in diameter without hand-weeding. 

Send to-day for circular describing nine sizes and 
styles of Sulky, Walking, and Hand machines. It 
also contains an article on ‘“‘ Weeds and Tillage,’ 
by Prof. taft, of the Michigan Agric ultural College, 

“Shallow vs. Deep Cultivation,” by Prof. Hunt, of 
Ohio Agricultural College, and “ How I grow 300 to 
400 bushels of potatoes in Massachusetts,”’ by C. W. 
Russell. Esq., of Upton, Mass., an authority on po- 
tato culture. Address 


DESK B, THE Z. BREED WEEDER Co., 
26 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


Washington 
[nvestments. 


Reliable information furnished regarding in- 
vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- 
gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers 
secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu- 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest. 
Philadelphia references. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 
201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 


Tacoma, Washington. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
VI. 
WorSHIPPERS /” spirit and in truth, whose hearts bow, 


whose minds adore the eternal God, that ts a spirit, in and 
by his spirit, such as conform to his will and walk with-him 
in a spiritual life, they are the true, constant, living, and 
acceptable Zé worshippers. WILLIAM PENN. 


From ‘‘ Primitive Christianity Revived.’’ 


THE UNCHANGEABLE. 


NAUGHT is unchangeable save only love ; 

The heavens themselves shall melt and pass away, 
And moons shall cease, and siars and suns expire, 
And universes fail. 


Love is immortal. All things else can die ; 
Ourselves we pass, and lo! we are not found ; 
Flowers fade, and beauty wanes ; joy is short-lived, 
And grief Jasts not for aye. 


Naught is unchangeable save only love, — 
Love which is essence of the life divine— 
For God—the same to-day and yesterday, 
And evermore—behold! His name is Love. 
—K. K. K., in British Friend. 


THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST. 


Address by Elizabeth Powell Bond, Dean of Swarthmore College, 

to the students, First month 19, 1896. 
‘* LEARN OF ME,”’ is an appeal spoken nineteen centuries 
ago. Will you try to make very vea/ to your thought 
the personality of Him who uttered this appeal? The 
Christmas season just gone by has left fresh in our minds 
the beautiful story of his birth: the young mother rejoic- 
ing in motherhood, a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God and saying, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace among men ’’; the shepherds guided by 
a star to the humble birthplace in the Bethlehem stable. 
Scripture and artist and poet have brought this beautiful 
story vividly before us. Let me recall still further the 
story of his visit to Jerusalem to attend with his father 
and mother, when he was twelve years old, the feast of 
the Passover ; his absorbing interest in the discussions of 
the doctors in the temple; his reply to the anxious 
mother who missed him after a day’s journey from Jeru- 
salem and turned back to seek him: ‘‘ Wist ye not that 
I must be about my Father’s business ?’’ 

Let me recall, too, this bit of the Scripture record 
after the visit in Jerusalem: ‘‘ He went down with them 
and came to Nazareth, and was subject unto them. 

And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and man.’’ 

For eighteen years the record is silent concerning the 
details of his life. We are told only this—* he was sub- 
ject unto them ’’—he was obedient to his parents. He 
was first obedient before he spoke as one having author- 
ity. The school of obedience is a part of the school of 
Christ. How we long to know more of his life in that 
obscure Galilean home. That he was a pupil of the 
scribes a part of these years, sitting at their feet as was 
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the custom of pupils, to learn to read and to write their 
Scripture language, and to be instructed in the Law, we 
infer from the later record. You remember ‘‘ he came 
to Nazareth where he had been brought up; and, as his 
custom was, he went into the synagogue on the Sabbath- 
day, and stood up for to read.’’ Again, it is written: 
** But Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote on 
the ground.’’ His public teaching shows that he had 
mastered the Law. There is constantly recurring, ‘‘ Ye 
have heard that it hath been said by them of old time,’’ 
‘¢ Have ye not read in the Law?’”’ or ‘‘ Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures.’ He knew student-life as it be- 
longed to that far-away time. How much of mathe- 
matics entered into his training we do not know, but cer- 
tainly he knew what it is to struggle with the difficulties 
of the Hebrew language, and to make himself familiar 
with his people’s past. Language and history and litera- 
ture—the studies now designated the ‘‘ humanities,’’ 
doubtless made up his curriculum. Of the recreations of 
his youth there isno hint. That the beauty of the lilies 
ministered to his soul we may believe, since he remem- 
bered the lilies when he would minister to other souls. 
That the mountains were places of peace and renewal to 
him we may believe ; for when the stress of public service 
came upon him, how often did he lead his disciples or go 
alone to the solitude of the mountain. That he was not 
a recluse but that he moved among his fellows and knew 
how life went on about him is constantly evidenced in 
his later teaching. He speaks of the soft clothing of 
those who live in kings’ houses ; of the piping and danc- 
ing in the market-place, of the value of pearls which are 
not to be cast before swine; of ‘‘ gold and silver and 
brass in your purses.’’ ‘That he knew the blessedness of 
friendship is to be inferred from his intimate relations 
with Martha and Mary and Lazarus in their Bethany 
home where his love restored the brother to his sorrowing 
sisters, where a supper was made for him, and Martha 
served, and Mary anointed his feet with the very costly 
and fragrant ointment of spikenard, and wiped his feet 
with her hair. That he worked at the carpenter’s bench 
with his father Joseph, it is fair to infer; because the 
Jews held manual labor in highest respect, and their 
scholars were trained in some occupation that would yield 
a livelihood. Then wood and metal workers were eligi- 
ble along with the scholars to places in the Sanhedrin. 
In these eighteen years of retired life in which he was 
subject to his parents, and sat at the feet of the scribes, 
and performed his duties in the synagogue, and mingled 
with his fellows, we are told that he ‘‘ increased in wis- 
dom, and in favor with God and man.’’ My mind has 
dwelt upon this beautiful epitome of unwritten history ; 
I have tried to realize all it means,—his sweetness, and 
purity, and strength as a youth. And this thought has 
forced itself upon me, Would the standards of modern 
youth pronounce t isa ‘‘ goody, goody fellow ; ’’ and dis- 
cover in him a lack of what they designate ‘‘ nerve’’ ? 
His was the feachadble spirit. His attitude was always 
that of the young Samuel: ‘‘ Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth.’’ The interest at twelve years of age in 
his ‘‘ Father’s business’’ was prophetic of the mission 
that was before him at thirty. For he had come to be a 





fresh revelation to men of the spirit of God. He had | 
come to revivify the law which Moses had left among 
men, and to translate Jehovah into Father. In his youth 
he sat humbly at the feet of the scribes and learned from 
the law: ‘‘ Take thee a young calf for a sin offering, 
and a ram for a burnt offering, without blemish, and 
offer them before the Lord ;’’ and this other injunction, 
‘* Ye shall not afflict any widow or fatherless child.’’ 

The scribes taught him from the Law: ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. And these words, 
which I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart, 
and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy chil- 
dren. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon 
thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine 
eyes ’’; and they taught him too from the Law: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 

Then, when his days as a pupil were ended, there 
came a day when he had to pronounce against the scribes, 
who perhaps had been his teachers, these words of ter- 
rible denunciation : ‘‘ Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
saes, hypocrites! for ye devour widows’ houses, and for 
a pretense make long prayer; ye compass sea and land 
to make one proselyte, and when he is made ye make him 
twofold more the child of hell than yourselves; ye pay 
tithe of mint, anise, and cummin (a tenth of their little 
garden growths), and have omitted the weightier matters 
of the law,—judgment, mercy, and faith ; ye make clean 
the outside of the cup and the platter, but within they 
are full of extortion and excess.’’ For the pupil had 
learned not only at the feet of the scribes—he had been 
taught of God. His soul was illumined from the Source 
of light ; and now he appealed to the teachers themselves, 
and to all men beside, ‘‘ Learn of me.’’ He came not 
to destroy the Law, but to secure its highest fulfillment. 
He saw the provisions of the Law in their right relations 
and proportions. That which was easiest to do, the 
offering of calves and rams for sin offerings, the counting 
of the threads in the tassels at the corners of the mantles, 
the long prayers at the street-corners—all these things 
which were easy to observe because they could be done 
by rule, he relegated to the subordinate place, and taught 
with every word from his lips and every act of the few 
brief years that were left to him that this is the first and 
great commandment: ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind.’’ 

‘*And the second is like unto it. 
neighbor as thyself.’’ 

This was the measure that he applied to his people, 
to all their professions of religion in the temple service ; 
and to all their social relations. The chief priests and 
rulers among the Jews would not be taught by this di- 
vinely illumined Teacher. To them he was only a 

‘« pestilent fellow.’ ‘*He came to his own, and his 
own received him not.’’ But the ministry that in three 
years seemed to end upon the cross, was not silenced. 
Its simple, vital truths have sounded on and on from one 
generation to another, always reaching some quickened 
ear, and finding acceptance in some soul waiting to pass 
iton. If I might, I would print in fadeless letters upon 
all our hearts this appeal of Jesus, ‘‘ Learn of me,’’ and 
along with it the first and greatest commandment ; and 
that which he said was the second, and like unto it. 
What a wise Teacher he was, to sum up his immortal les- 
son in two commandments that could easily be bound *‘ for 
a sign upon our hands, or as frontlets between our eyes.’’ 
But no outward sign is needed for those who would be 
members of the school of Christ. Their aspiration shines 
in the light of the eye; the voice is modulated to its har- 
monies. 


Thou shalt love thy 


| living Spirit, 
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The fous of the wale lies i in its response to this ap- 
peal. Only as men learn in the school of Christ whose 
great schoolmaster was Jesus, can all the wrong things in 
the world be righted. Only thus can ‘‘ man’s inhuman- 
ity to man’’ be made to cease ; thus only may we hope 
for the coming of the kingdom of Heaven. 

Oxford and Cambridge Universities have each their 
Christ College. How beautiful it would be if Swarth- 


more, our beloved college, in its earnestness of student- 
life; its honor in sports; its courtesy between student 
and student; its mutual service of teacher and taught, 
tight be in very truth, a school of Christ. 


THE PRESENTATION OF SPIRITUAL TRUTH. 

Paper prepared by William Edward Turner, (editor of the British 
Friend), and read at the Manchester Conference, Eleventh month 14, 
1895, by Theodore Neild. 

WE are considering the special mission of our Religious 
Society, and how we can best fulfill it. 

The Church is an organization of men and women 
associated for mutual spiritual help by a common faith in 
God, and for spreading his kingdom in the world. The 
Christian Church interprets the will of God and man’s 
relationship to him in the light of the teaching of Jesus 
Christ. It holds that the spiritual reign of Christ in the 
hearts of men constitutes the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. It believes that the Spirit of God brings knowl- 
edge of sin, and where obeyed produces renewal of life. 
He is the divinely promised guide to lead into all truth. 
He takes of the things of Christ, shows them unto men, 
and brings them into possession of light, life, pardon, 
and peace. The Church is thus the brotherhood of a 
divinely begotten family, claiming Christ as an Elder 
Brother, and resting on the eternal Fatherhood of God. 
Its obligation is not expressed by any special form, or 
limited by any artificial creed. It is the inheritor of all 
the fullness of Christ. Its work is the development 
through the Christian ages of the spiritual ideals he taught 
and lived. Men have diversely interpreted his teaching, 
hence the divisions of Christendom. 

Let us briefly consider, then, what are the special 
characteristics of the Society of Friends, not for the 
purpose of self-praise, but that we may inquire how we 
can best declare our message to the world. 

With the early founders of this body we to-day be- 
lieve that the kingdom of Christ is the kingdom of a 
living Spirit—the Eternal Word—the ceaseless Source of 
vitality, —the all-pervading power making for righteous- 
ness and truth. We believe that a spiritual faculty is 
bestowed on a// men—not a limited few—capable in 
greater or less degree of responding to this Divine im- 
pulse, and of hearing ‘‘ the Voice without a sound.’’ 
This Word, which was from the beginning, became in- 
carnate, and is the Light and Life of men, ever guiding 
the receptive and willing soul into fuller possession of his 
kingdom of grace and truth. 

The standpoint of the ‘‘ Divine _Immanence ’’ lies at 
the root of our organism. It is the basis of our indi- 
vidualism and of our communism. It governs our per- 
sonal experience and enforces personal duty ; it permeates 
every branch of our activity. It raises us above depend- 
ence on external or artificial aids, and supersedes the 
shadows of symbol by the substance of life. Hence our 
congregational worship is the united homage of individual 
souls seeking and receiving the fresh impulses of this 
which contrites and yet revives, which 
stimulates prayer and praise, spoken or unspoken, and 
which is not dependent on one person set apart to con- 
duct a service. We interpret the teachings and commands 
of Christ on his own formulary: ‘‘ The words that I 
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speak unto you they are spirit and they are life.’’ 
understand the baptism of Christ to be the effectual 
cleansing of the heart, not by the shadow of a form, but 
by the renovating power of his grace. We receive the 
communion of the body and blood of Christ, not as the 
participation of material elements, but as the realization 
of the abiding presence of One who lived, suffered, and 
died for us, consciously imparting the joy of union with 
himself, and the blessedness of all that he has in his hu- 
man life wrought on our behalf. Hence we have no 
sacerdotal mediator. Christ is the one Mediator, the 
central channel of Divine blessing between God and man. 

What, then, is our sfecta/ work, and how are we to 
bring it to bear on the age in which we live? We shall 
all recognize the value and necessity of that branch of 
Christian work, common to most religious denomina- 
tions, which labors with patient perseverance, in the dark 
places of the earth, to bring help and blessing to sin- 
laden hearts, and to turn benighted eyes from the dark- 
ness to the light, till they find deliverance and peace 
through Christ the Saviour. No church can ignore this 
paramount duty. It honors men and women who devote 
themselves to this work. Let no one misunderstand me 
if I suggest that it is not necessary to imitate sensational 
methods of evangelization ; that it would make a better 
ultimate return in character, if not in number, to labor 
on the quieter lines that go to the conscience, rather 
than to play upon the emotions; such work will be more 
likely to attract to the higher conditions of a Friend’s 
standpoint in religion than the constant accessories of 
music and song. It is our hope, as this branch of work 
advances, to find a growing appreciation of spiritual 
worship and a truer grasp of spiritual truth and practice 
as we profess them. 

But there are other kinds of effort, too little em- 
braced, for which the genius of Quakerism sfecia//y lends 
itself. The breadth and simplicity of our translation of 
the good old gospel should appeal to the many who seek 
a reasonable faith. Our catholic attitude ought to show 
an open door to all seekers after God and goodness. 
Even the sincere agnostic may discover that there is 
something he does not yet know—that may, at least, be 
felt. The searcher after truth,—the man of scientific 
exactitude,—the larger multitude who are dissatisfied 
with the perversions or additions by which the teachings 
of churches and the claims of their formularies have often 
dimmed the lustre of Christ’s Christianity,—the social 
reformer, whose spirit is grieved with the shams and 
abuses that prevail, or who deplores the sordid extrava- 
gance of the rich and the grinding poverty of the poor, 
—in short, to all sorts and conditions of men Quakerism 
has a message of grace. It does not mean mere sectari- 
anism, for we preach a universal religion. It does not 
aim merely to enunciate spiritual ideals ; it seeks to grasp 
Christ’s teaching in its broadest and highest form, and 
to adapt it to all the conditions of human need. Its 


simplicity and genuineness are its attractive forces. Its | 


work is carried forward by the freely offered labor of 
men and women who do not bargain for their service nor 
sell their spiritual commodities to the highest bidder. 
Their gain is to win souls, in the broad sense of seeking 
to set men free under the restraint of the liberty of chil- 
dren of God. The Quaker will teach what he under- 
stands the Master to have taught, whether as a missionary 
to the poor or as a preacker to the cultured and well- 
to-do. 


In past times the Society has exerted a large educating | 


and leavening influence on the religious life of the coun- 
try. It has become the fashion to decry the quieter 
work of the past by comparison with vresent forms of 


We 





activity. Dr. R. C. Gillie, a prominent Presbyterian, 
observes that there is a manifest trend to-day towards 
Quakerism, and says: ‘‘ Their peculiar doctrines are 
specially suitable to the time in which we live, and are 
in closest sympathy with the zet¢ge7s¢ or theological spirit 
or the age. What other denominations have been feeling 
after and groping towards, they have possessed and upheld 
all the time.’’ Our work, then, is not finished ; it is 
not time to merge our identity in popular methods, and 
lay aside our distinguishing traits. Our recent efforts in 
missions to the poor, however valuable as reclaiming 
forces, do not give us much vantage ground as national 
educators, and as yet have added little strength to the 
Society. The efforts through adult and junior schools 
cannot be too highly emphasized. This field of Christian 
work should be cultivated wherever practicable, and if 
sown with tact and discrimination would be one of our 
golden opportunities. It has already yielded much val- 
uable fruit. 

One of the most important agencies needed at the 
present time is that of public speech. George Macdonald 
says: ‘* Preaching is that rare speech of a man to his 
fellowmen, whereby in their inmost hearts they know 
what Ae in Azs inmost heart believes.’” We need earnest 
men and women who will set themselves, under a sense 
of duty, and reverent dependence on spiritual help and 
guidance, to gain the public ear, especially the body of 
intelligent people who have drifted out of touch with 
sacerdotal functions, and are waiting for some one to 
show them light, and bring them life. Mere religious 
talk, however good, is not enough. We must take a 
message of a higher type than is commonly heard. 

We have such men and women who are quietly doing 
good work which must one day bear fruit. We need 
many more. Are there not some such here, preparing 
for the work? Some, perhaps, who are yet hiding their 
light and withholding their service because the vision is 
all too dazzling, and they fear to trust the Unseen Hand 
that would lead them to the Mount. 

I am aware that I can offer little that is new, but I 
would emphasize a few points for further practical devel- 
opment. 

1. The maintenance and extension of the vo/untary 
principle, wherever possible, in all branches of work as 
essential to continued confidence in the razson a’ étre of the 
Society by intelligent unattached persons. 

2. The maintenance of its ideals and worship as a 
spiritual act of homage to God, independent of, and 
apart from, human intervention or Jeadership. 

3. The encouragement and dedication of an intelli- 
gently inspired ministry—not necessarily highly educated 
—speaking with the fresh impulse of the Spirit,—free 
and spontaneous,—and sensitively careful of its inde- 
pendence by the absence of all pecuniary considerations ; 
—cherishing the attitude of a helper in, rather than a 
conductor of, public worship. ‘The desirability of fre- 
queut interchange of ministry, and the value of itinerant 
visitation of meetings, now grievously lapsed. The ad- 
vantage of ministers keeping in close touch with social 


| life amongst our members, and encouraging the confidence 


of young Friends. 
4. The need of a wider catholic outlook on truth; 
less of dogma, or contention for restricted or popular 


| definitions of doctrine, and the necessity for elasticity in 


the exposition of beliefs 
truths. 

5. Meetings with children for Bible reading and 
teaching, either by individuals or overseers, where prac- 
ticable, would be useful,—but it is undesirable to with- 


based on accepted primary 


| draw them from our ordinary meetings for worship. In 
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many places, the feeble evening meeting on First-day 
night might usefully give place to gatherings for religious 
instruction under care of the overseers, or of meetings on 
ministry and oversight, to which the general public might 
occasionally be invited,—suitable Friends being selected 
to undertake the duty. 

6. The wider use of aggressive instrumentality. (a) 
Through mission efforts by committees of monthly and 
quarterly meetings for quickening and elevating the spir- 
itual and moral conditions of the less educated ; or for 
disseminating our views among the more thoughtful 
classes. Any needful expenses of work may be met where 
the call to service has been certified by a responsible or- 
ganization such as either of the above. (4) More fre- 
quently appointed meetings in well-chosen centres, by 
qualified preachers, especially to influence educated per- 
sons, as well as series of meetings in joint effort to present 
the Quaker ideal of Christianity. Meetings for consecu- 
tive addresses on Christian truth might include lectures 
on Scripture exegesis and Bible criticism, and on the rela- 
tions between science and religion. The much wider 
use of the press by pamphlets, tracts, books, and periodi- 
cals, and their diffusion in public libraries, literary insti- 
tutes, etc. I do not suggest that these should be the work 
of a central board, but of individual, or, more generally, 
of local effort, and that where needed aid should be ex- 
tended from the Central Mission Committee of the 
yearly meeting, as at present constituted, to assist Friends 
or meetings seeking to carry forward aggressive work. 

Whilst I have endeavored imperfectly to indicate 
some channels of religious activity, I am again brought 
face to face with the fact that ‘‘ it is not to arrangements, 
however perfect, but to individual faithfulness, we must 
look for vitality in the Church and growth in the truth.’’ 

May I impress upon you that Quakerism has no mo- 
nopoly of the gospel, no spiritual possession that is not 
the inheritance of every human brother. It claims no 
infallibility from human misconceptions, but it seeks to 
diminish impediments to the progress of spiritual light 
and knowledge. The result of Biblical research has so 
far been, not to dethrone Christ, but to lift him higher 
than ever, and to give men a yet nobler conception of 
the character and attributes of God. The Quaker who 
lives to himself has neglected his call or rejected his 
birthright. His liberties have indeed been purchased by 
the fidelity and endurance of those who have gone before 
him all down the Christian ages. Quakerism speaks to 
men not by word only, but also by deed, with a living 
message to the age in which we live. 


THE NEW PAGANISM. 
Christian Register, Boston 
AN eminent English non-conformist has recently ad- 
dressed the students of Airedale College in Bradford on 
what he calls ‘‘The New Paganism.’’ The thing he 
refers to under this title is art for art’s sake, culture with- 
out morality, ecclesiasticism without religion. He sees 
in certain tendencies of modern life a return to classic 
conditions, to a type of existence which Christianity was 
supposed to have rendered forever impossible. And he 
rightly names it. There is in literature, society, and 
even religion a disposition to revert to pagan in prefer- 
ence to Christian ideals. 
in various ways. It is present to a remarkable degree in 
in the current fiction of our day, in books most widely 
read by the masses, and which owe their popularity not 
to an interesting and romantic portrayal of wholesome 
- life, but to stimulating and protracted sketches of persons 
and events which border upon the indecent, and not un- 
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| will set the children’s teeth on edge. 


This tendency manifests itself | 


frequently revel in it. The novels of Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot, are becoming tame and in- 
sipid compared with the seasoned productions of Du 
Maurier, Zola, and Grant Allen. The same vitiating in- 
fluence is at work in the theatres. While there are 
tragedies and comedies pure in conception and perfect in 
form, the vast majority of plays in the common theatres 
and music halls turn on phases and aspects of low life 
which to think of is to become more or less defiled. The 
ballet, which is the least interesting of performances, is 
the most popular; and the crowds are greatest where the 
clothing is scantiest. Nor does the evil stop here. The 
vast increase of wealth among those who stand in most 
countries as types of the social ideal has freed great num- 
bers of men and women, not only from the healthy ne- 
cessity to toil, but apparently, also, from the ordinary 
obligations to domestic and social cleanness. Divorce 
has become so common that it excites little or no sur- 
prise ; and in most of the fashionable resorts in the Old 
World and the New many stately mansions, in costly 
squares and avenues, shelter a smirched reputation. Nor 
is it uncommon to find in all our great cities that men, 
widely known and protected by a superficial respect, are 
living lives of shame and disgrace known only to their 
intimate acquaintances during life, and revealed to the 
general public only when death has cancelled the bonds 
of secrecy. 

Then, further, there is growing up in our midst a 
large and increasing body of people who are often pure 
and noble in character, keeping all the commandments 
of the Old Testament, if not remarkable for the active 
enthusiams and personal sacrifices of the New, who are 
living without any conscious recognition of God, agnos- 
tics and indifferentists, who would be the first to admit that 
organized religion in any form is as remote from their 
daily lives as the planet Mars. They got a smattering of 
it when they were children at nome, and perhaps expect 
to be buried under its sanctions ; but it is alien to them 
and to their interests. Paul describes them exactly when 
he says, ‘‘ They do not wish to retain God in their 
thoughts.’’ They are educated, xsthetic, of cultivated 
tastes and habits; but religion, in the shape of wonder, 
reverence, worship, has died out of them, if, indeed, they 
ever had much of it, what the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo”’ 
calls the enthusiasm of humanity—that special virtue of 
the Christian religion—seldom, if ever, disturbs their 
elegant and luxurious selfishness. And the sad feature 
in connection with them is not their own estrangement 
from Christianity, which is bad enough, but the educa- 
tion of their families in the new Paganism. They them- 
selves cannot wholly escape from the Christian influences 
in which they were reared, and which crop out uncon- 
sciously in the midst of non-religion and irreligion. But 
we look with justifiable fear upon a coming civilization 
from large tracts of which positive Christianity has been 
entirely eliminated. The sour grapes eaten by the fathers 
** What,”’ says the 
speaker to whom we have referred, ‘‘ will be the moral 
and spiritual condition of those born into an atmos- 
phere from which the very thought of God is absent ? 
What kind of a race will that be which has never been 
touched by faith inGod? What kind of young men and 
women will those be whose childhood is passed in homes 
where the name of God is never heard, where prayer to 
him is never offered, where praise to him is never sung ?’’ 
We cannot contemplate a generation permeated with 
Paganism of this kind without trembling for the future of 
what we value most in the home, the State, and the 
nation. But it is alleged, education will save them. 
Will it? If experience has taught us anything, it is this, 





that, while knowledge is power, it is not of necessity | 
power for good. It may be, and not unfrequently is, | 
power for evil. 


grappling successfully with vice. Men are not saved by 
it; and it is open to question whether the moral standards 
of living among the cultured classes are much, if any- 
thing, better than the ideals of the common people. 
dealing with the causes of decline in the Roman Repub- 
lic, Prof. Jowett tell us that it was not to the elegant and 
luxurious senator that social abominations were pecu- 
liarly odious, but to the antique Roman, rude in speech 
and without much knowledge. : 

The inevitable logic of these and similar reflections 


Education offers facilities for virtuous | 
living, but it is assuredly not the force that is capable of 


In | 


| Johns. 





the deeper springs of conduct and character, is the only 
safeguard of moral life, either in the individual or the 
nation. Its motives alone are redemptive ; and parents 
who encourage Paganism in themselves and their families, 


fostering condition of domestic life, run grave risks, in 


children. They are trusting precious things to luck and 
chance which ought to be subject to constant regulation 
and firm discipline. We are not contending for any 
special form of religion, but for the imperative need of 
the concious recognition of God and of vital relationship 


to him as the sine gua non of sweet and vigorous life in | 


the home and in the world. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
RICHARD JOHNS. 
‘* A MEMORIAL respecting Richard Johns, who died at the 
Cliffs, in Maryland, A. D. 1717. 
‘* Richard Johns was born in Bristol, in old England, 
in the year 1645. He was not educated among the 


his youth. After he came to man’s estate, he came over 
to America and settled in Maryland, and lived in a 
Friend’s house where many of our brothers lodged, par- 
ticularly George Fox, by whom he was convinced of the 


principles of truth, in which he continued steadfast to | 


the end of his life, which was the 16th of the Tenth | 3 
of Friends for several generations. 


| name united with the Episcopal Church, from whom de- 


Thomas Sparrow, and they lived in sweet harmony to- | scended Jobe Jebus, 2 Bishop of that beady 


month, 1717. 
‘¢ In the year 1675 he married Elizabeth, the widow of 


gether till the year 1715, the 1st of the Twelfth month, 
when she departed this life in sweet peace with the Lord. 
She was a loving wife ; their house and hearts were open 
to receive both friends and strangers. 

‘* A monthly meeting was kept there upwards of thirty 
years. 


good neighbor, willing to assist the widow and relieve the | 


distressed and fatherless children who were left under his 
care. He had a gift in the ministry, though not large, 
yet sound and edifying; he was well qualified for the 
discipline of the church. His presence was commanding, 
his communications profitable, his words few and savory, 
and retirement was his daily practice. 

‘« To conclude, he was a man fearing God, ready to re- 
ceive the messenger of Death which came with short warn- 
ing. 


a happy eternity at his dwelling house in Calvert county, 
Maryland, near the Cliffs. 

‘¢ His wife was a tender mother, a kind mistress, a 
charitable neighbor, a mother in Israel, and an elder in 
the church.”’ 


| this name are descendants. 


| of truth. 


| merous family of Friends of this name. 
| was one of the descendants who acquired his name from 
oa x a | this ancestor. 

eople called Quakers, but was religiously inclined from | ; , ; 
cm. Q 5 y | that founded our magnificent university and hospital of 


He was a kind husband, a tender father, and a | 


His only request was at the time that the Lord that | 
had been with him in all his troubles would be pleased | 
to be with him in his last moments, and in a sweet, re- | 


: : a none | side of a cube, and conceal the other three by my hand. 
signed frame passed away in a fainting fit, out of time into | ; 
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No one of those early and worthy pioneers in the 
settlement of Friends in Maryland has so numerous a 
company of descendants of intelligent, energetic, pros- 
perous, and respectable people, who should be proud of 


| such a character as the Friend whom this memorial sets 


forth. It is truly a noble inheritance to the many who 
may trace their ancestors to Richard Johns. 

In 1672, when George Fox visited America, he made 
his home when in the vicinity of the Cliffs Meeting at 
John Gary’s House. This was the early home of Richard 
The Cliffs Meeting was held at John Gary’s 
house until his death, 1682. Cliffs Meeting was then 
moved to the house of Richard Johns. He became clerk 


| of the meeting, and the minutes state that he ‘ writ’’ 
forces us to the position that religion, which alone touches | 


(did the writing) for Friends. The minutes that he re- 


| corded two hundred years ago are plain, and show him 
| to have been an experienced, intelligent scribe. 
| gave counsel to his neighbors, drew up many public 
| papers, and assisted them in business matters. 

or permit it through indolence or carelessness to be the | 


He 


The proceedings of the Maryland Assembly record 


| that Richatd Johns and William Berry, a Friend, were 
which the odds are decidedly against them and their | 


members of the Upper House of Assembly, 1681. Also 
that Richard Johns and others were appointed by the 


| Assembly, 1685, to purchase land and lay out towns in 


Calvert county, Maryland. 

Richard Johns had nine children : Priscilla, the oldest 
daughter, married Robert Roberts, in 1703, the son of 
Hugh Roberts, of Philadelphia, from whom many of 
Robert Roberts was a min- 
ister in the Society, and traveled extensively in the cause 
He visited England with a minute from Cliffs 
Meeting, in 1719. 

Margaret, the second daughter, married Gerard Hop- 
kins, and from this union proceeded most of that nu- 
Johns Hopkins 


Johns Hopkins accumulated the fortune 


Baltimore, which his name bears. 
Henry Troth, Richard married 


Elizabeth married 
Elizabeth Hutchins, 


| Kensey married Elizabeth Chew, and Isaac married 


Ann Galloway. 
The Johns were influential members of the Society 
A number of the 


A few of the families that may trace to this Johns 


| ancestor are Parrish, Matthews, Hall, Birkhead, Gover, 
| Hance, Harris, and Richardson. 


KirK Brown. 
1813 N. Caroline St., Baltimore, Ma. 


THE best and most enduring principles of religion 
| can never be left to the Sabbath school to impart—they 


must be the personal concern of parents to instil. The 
home has always been the real school, with daily object- 
lessons in faith, virtue, and reverence. When the home 
ceases to be an altar, with parents as priest and priestess ; 


| when prayer is banished from the household and the Sab- 


bath atmosphere is no longer visible, the process of de- 


| generacy may be retarded by the Sabbath school, but it 


can never wholly be checked.—/ewish Messenger. 


One side of truth, without taking the other side into 
consideration, is one-sided ; asif I leta child see only one 


The human mind in course of time has thus ever devel- 


| oped in one-sidedness every truth that has come to its 
| recognition, and thereby manifold perversions of it have 
occurred. 


The perception that there is another side 
places in the right light the one first seen, and thus leads 
to new knowledge.— Froede/. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 8.—SECOND MONTH 16, 1896 
GAMALIEL INTERCEDES FOR PETER AND JOHN. 
GoL_pen ‘Text.—If this counsel or this work be of men, it will 
be overthrown: but if it is of God, ye will not be able to 
overthrow them; lest haply ye be found even to be fighting 
against God.—Acts §: 38, 39. 
Scripture Reading: Acts5: 33-42. 
HISTORICAL. 


Allusion has been made in several of the preceding 
lessons to the Sanhedrin, the ‘‘ great court of justice’’ of 
the Hebrew nation. This court was of very ancient 
origin, being mentioned in II Chronicles 19: 8. It was 
composed of priests and Levites and other distinguished 
men who from time to time had been selected for the 
office, and who held the appointment during life. At 
their death the office descended to the eldest son, just as 
in England membership in the House of Lords descends 
from father toson. The general court or Sanhedrin sat 
in Jerusalem, but there were lesser courts or councils in 
the smaller towns of Palestine. 

For the most part the members of the Sanhedrin 
were learned men, who had madea deep study of the Law 
and whose decisions were tempered by justice. But 
political influences during the century of which our lesson 
treats had made of the Sanhedrin a divided body in 
which partisanship often clouded justice. 
the Sadducees were noted for their pitiless severity to all 
offenders against the Law, and by Law we must under- 
stand the Mosaic Law, with all the interpretations and 
applications that centuries of time had gathered around 
it. These governed all the actions and even the thoughts 
of the people, in religious as well as civil life 

Hence when men like Peter and the Apostles referred 
to in this lesson assumed an authority not granted to 
them by birth-right, or preached a doctrine contrary to 
the Law established for the control of the religious exer- 
cises of the Jews, they became subject to arrest and im- 
prisonment. Our lesson tells us that the Sadducees were 
mainly instrumental in having Peter and the Apostles put 
in prison (see verses 17 and 18), and afterwards brought 
them before the Sanhedrin for trial. The Sanhedrin was 
a large body of men, at least seventy, when they were 
all together, but they seldom met in full number. On 
this occasion we are informed that one member of the 
council who was present was Gamaliel, a Pharisee, a 
doctor of the law, and a man held in honor by all the 
people. Gamaliel was not alone distinguished for his 
great learning, but because he was the grandson of the 
famous Hillel, most noted of all the Jewish rabbis. He 
was the Gamaliel at whose feet Paul said (Acts 22) he was 
brought up and ‘‘instructed according to the strict 
manners of our fathers.’’ 

[In this trialof Peter and the Apostles, when many of 
the council were ready to pronounce sentence of death 
upon them, we are told that Gamaliel counseled mercy 
and justice. ‘* Ye men of Israel,’’ he said, ‘‘ take heed 
to yourselves as touching these men, what you are about 
to do.’’ , ‘* Refrain from these men and let 
them alone; for if this counsel or this work be of men, 
it will be overthrown ; but if it is of God, ye will not be 
able to overthow them, lest perchance ye be found even 
to be fighting against God.’’ This council for the libera- 
tion of the prisoners prevailed, though not until after 
they were beaten were they set free. 

TEACHING. 

In the history of the growth of pure religion in the 
human mind we find the story of to-day’s lesson repeated 
_ over and over again. We must not look upon the men 

who persecuted Peter and the Apostles as evil-minded 


The party of | 
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men ; rather must we give them credit for doing, in their 
| blind zeal, that which they thought was necessary to pre- 


serve their own forms of religion from destruction. 
What they did has been done many times since, and 
many are the pure and good lives of noble men and 
women that have been sacrificed in the name of religion. 
Unfortunately for the progress of religion, man has ever 
been prone to consider it as something that has been 


| entirely made manifest, that there is nothing new to be 


learned, and that therefore anything that has a tendency 
to unsettle established faiths is irreligious. And so when 
our Father puts it into the heart of some true, good man 
or woman to proclaim a purer gospel than the world has 


| ever known before, the cross, the stake, or the prison cell 


full often terminates the endeavor. The saddest records 


| in history are those that tell the stories of martyred lives. 


What a lesson these should be to us, indeed a double 


| lesson,—a lesson, first to be true to the message in our 
| own souls, steadfastly obedient to the Divine gift in our 


own hearts, no matter whether it may or may not make 


| us unpopular with those who have been as friends and 


associates ; and secondly, a lesson that should make us 
charitable to the views of those who do not fully accord 
with us in our opinions. In the first let us be like Peter, 
fully determined, ‘‘ We must obey God rather than men.’’ 
In the second let us feel like Gamaliel, if a faith of an- 
other be not like ours, it will be overthrown if it be not 
of God, but should it be of God it will stand, and 
blessed shall we be if we be found not fighting against 
the work of God. 


LESSON NOTES. 


Persecution has seldom injured a cause ; on the con- 


| trary the hotter the persecution the safer often has been 
| the cause. 


Therefore Jesus said to the multitudes : 
‘« Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely 
for my sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great 
is your reward in heaven ; for so persecuted they the 
prophets which were before you.”’ 

Whether Gamaliel had caught an echo of this sermon 
on Olivet, or whether his own broad observation and 
judgment led him independently to a like conclusion, he 
was evidently convinced of the truth in this regard. His 
personal devotion to Jehovah was of a kind which made 
abhorrent to him the possibility of offending or opposing 
the divine will, and his faith was such that he knew what 
must be the inevitable result of such opposition. 

It is refreshing to find so just a soul among the blinded 
opponents of the Christian gospel; for it shows of what 
magnificent material was the Jewish stock with all its dis- 
obedience and consequent chastisements. For the Spirit 
saith, in Revelation, ‘‘ As many as I love I rebuke and 
chasten’’; and we can rest assured that Israel never 
drifted beyond the divine love and care even in its darkest 
seasons of estrangement. Blind guides they in the first 
century were indeed who ruled in Palestine, all of which 
is beautifully explained by Paul when he says: ‘‘ For I 
would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this 
mystery, (lest ye should be wise in your own conceits) 
that blindness in part is happened to Israel, wnti/ the full- 
ness of the Gentiles be come in.”’ 

Gamaliel’s having been kept in darkness as to the 
truth of Jesus’s claim was the very means by which he was 
now enabled to aid the apostles. If he had become a 
Christian he could not have helped them at this juncture, 
nor have given to his companions such true words, words 
of value in al! cases where the question arises, What shall 
be done with obtrusive reformers ? 





How good it is to read that the apostles departed from 
the presence of the council, rejoicing that they were 
counted worthy to suffer dishonor for the Name. Such 
adherents must ensure the final success of any good cause, 
even the great cause of world-wide goodness, in the 
Father’s time. A like warm-hearted consecration is asked 
of us all, and it brings its own rich reward. 


A WORD AS TO DRESS. 


From the American Messenger, published by the American Tract 
Society, New York. 


city. Now this apparel-providing business of the other 
sex is presumably a department of the household economy 
with which the men have no need to concern themselves. 
Nevertheless, I have not been able of late to remain un- 
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her simple every-day dress, with its lines flowing straight 
to the feet without any excrescences or extravagances. 


| So the early Christians, believing that the pursuit of the 
| world’s changeable fashions begot a worldly spirit and an 
| antagonism to the cross, encouraged simplicity in this as 


in other particulars. I believe that the simplicity in this 
regard on the part of Frances E. Willard, undeviatingly 
held to for a good many years, has proved to be for her 
a possession of strength. 

Not long ago, a justice of one of the criminal courts 


| of New York city, expressed a decided opinion, relative 
| to a harrowing case of desertion that had come before 
My daughter of thirteen was trying on a wrapper, pur- | 
chased by her mother ready-made at a large store in the 


him, that the love of dress had proved the ruin of many 
young women. Ina recent letter this gentleman has re- 
peated the assertion: ‘‘ My experience on the bench was 
very extensive, and led to the conclusion in my mind 


| that the principal cause to which the evil referred to may 


conscious of the fact that a most marvelous amplitude of 


material has developed itself, or rather been developed, 
about the female shoulders, at one time projecting up- 
wards so as almost to touch the ear (the reverse of what 


I read the other day concerning a certain statue of | 


Buddha, whose big ears reached down to his shoulders) , 


| took a position as teacher in a public school. 


: 
and even extending outward to a degree that must make 


the horizontal measurement of the person very nearly 
double the normal. 
It will not be wondered at therefore that upon glanc- 


ing up from my writing-table, and noticing the fitting of | 


the ready-made wrapper upon my daughter a little dis- 
tance away, I should rise up, and going forward and ob- 


superfluous material, quietly remark to the little maid | 


and her mother: ‘‘ These will need to be taken off.’’ 
*« Yes,’’ they both replied (like the sensible senior and 
junior that they are). 
kind,’’ said the elder, ‘‘ were made in that style, and the 


‘‘All the store goods of that | 


dress was taken with the expectation of taking off that | 


superfluity.’’ Turning toa young visitor, I asked: ‘‘And 
what would thy father say to such things on thy dress ?’’ 
Before she could fairly make answer, our younger, seven 
years old, piped out, ‘‘ Her father lets her wear just what 
she likes.’’ 


Now it happened that I had just been making reply 


| be traced is the unfortunate and pronounced desire for 


dress.’ 

In the American Messenger some five years agu there 
occurred a brief and practical narrative on this subject 
from the pen of Annie A. Preston—a true relation I took 
it to be—concerning one who came toa small city and 
While so 
engaged she became acquainted with a couple who were 
Christians, but who were in such indigent circumstances 
that they thought their attire not good enough to wear to 
church. The young teacher at once removed the plume 
from her hat, and, later, dressed in a plain print gown 
accompanied the couple to the place of worship. She 


| subsequently became the wife of a judge, who was also a 
serving that the shoulders bore great flaps or wings of | i 


railway president. The account concerning her con- 
cluded: ‘‘ She still kept up her plain attire at Church, 
and occupied her abundant leisure in going about among 
the poor. From the most dressy church in the city we 
have become the plainest, and from a church of almost 
exclusively wealthy people we have a large membership 
among the working classes. Our coldness and purse- pride 


| have been replaced by enthusiasm for the Lord’s work. 

| The present prosperity of the church is all due, under 
| God, to the influence for twenty years of that sensible, 

| amiable woman.”’ 


to a lady who is much interested in the subject of social | 


purity, and who had desired my judgment in regard to 
desirable measures or methods tending to its promotion. 


The following item of information concerning a 
movement in behalf of simplicity, occuring in that city 
of the world which I suppose has led women into gayety 


| and extravagance of style more than any other, may 


| properly conclude this article. 


Referring her to my little tract, ‘* Simplicity of Attire as | 


Related to the Promotion of Social Purity,’’ I had called 


note, that ‘it is in the power of professing Christian 
women to accomplish far more for purity by adhering to 
simplicity of attire than can be gained by all the ‘ heroic’ 
measures which man can undertake to this end.’’ 

So my little girl, who announced so certainly con- 
cerning her companion that ‘‘ her father lets her wear 


just what she likes,’’ little apprehended the n.easure of | 


thought and concern that this worldly liberty as to attire 
had caused her parent. 

Returning a moment again to the present approved 
style of women’s dress, which involves so much superfluity 


It is stated by Emily 
Holden in the Examiner that a society of influential 


| women has been formed in Paris called the ‘‘ League of 
her attention to this sentiment in its brief introductory | 





of material, I believe it is fair to say that the ‘‘ wealth of | 


sleeves ’’ wasted in asingle month in the one city of New 
York or Philadelphia would suffice to pay for a substan- 
tial garment for every man, woman, and child in the crop- 
blasted counties of the State of Nebraska. 

I remember a remark of one who had a strong sense 
of the beautiful and picturesque in nature and art, that, 
after beholding the fatiguing styles of fashionable attire, 
it was a real rest to him to see an Irish serving-woman in 


| 


| world.” 


Simplicity.’’ This is for the purpose of creating a senti- 
ment against the too luxurious manner of living which 
prevails in dress and entertainments. A favorable result 


| is already, itis affirmed, to be observed in a greater sim- 


plicity of dress in the streets, and a tendency to less os- 
tentation in the matter of luncheons and dinners. Hop- 
ing that the organization may be strengthening, it is also 
well to bear in mind that, whether in this or in any other 


| direction of Christian duty, a ‘‘ league between God and 


one faithful soul will prove a power for good in the 
JostaH W. LEEDs. 


Do God’s will as if it were thy will, and He will 
accomplish thy will as if it were His own.—Raddi 
Gamaliel. 


NEVER to tire, never to grow cold, to be patient, 
sympathetic, tender, to look for the budding flower and 
the opening heart, to hope always, to love always,—this 
is duty.—Amie/. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 
Tue self-helpfulness and simplicity of childhood! How 
are these to be preserved amid the ever-increasing mod- 
ern appliances that reduce the necessity for exertion in 
so many directions? It is said that almost the first lesson 
many a child now learns is ‘‘ touch a button and let some- 
thing do the rest.’’ And although this may not be the 
literal truth, it approaches it so nearly that there is occa- 
sion for anxiety lest in the increase of luxury and service 
children may grow up handicapped in that they have not 
been trained to minister to their own necessities. Their 
independence is dwarfed and they are poorly equipped 
for the struggle of life that must inevitably come to each 
one of them. It is also said that to this indulgence and 
lack of necessitous exertion in the growing youth of to- 
day can be attributed the modern craze for athletics, 
where boys see a chance for something to conquer by ex- 
ertions wholly their own. We cannot alter these condi- 
tions of life. The world must progress. How then can 
we utilize them so as to develop manly independence and 
preserve that simplicity of heart that so beautifully re- 
veals in the child a consciousness that it has a world full 
of things yet unlearned before it? Will it not be by 


making a study of the subject, and by parents themselves | eee 
| about two months in this country. 


fully realizing the danger that over-indulgence and too 
much care will surely work harm to their children ? 

And nowhere is the danger greater than in too easy 
a road to intellectual culture. Let the child know that 
here, too, as well as to his physical nature, there must be 
worlds to conquer. Not that the ‘‘ milk’’ period be 
ignored, but let the ‘‘ strong meat’’ be wisely blended. 
Too much variety is also to be avoided, the temptation to 
which is great, through the agency of the kindergarten 
and other child-culture appliances, excellent in themselves. 

We would not rob childhood of its sweetness by 
teaching it Emersonian philosophy and scientific terms 
in place of the oft-repeated nursery rhymes ; but we would 
have these rhymes blended with the solid and the devo- 
tional. We cannot begin too early to implant a rever- 
ence for God and his works, and the thought that never can 
the depths of his love or his power be measured. If early 
impressions of this kind are made upon the child mind, 
the shock that once came in a First-day school from a too 
precocious boy, who rebelled against his teacher’s au- 
thority because she could not tell him who made God, 
need never be experienced. Our boasted civilization 
- will be a failure if we become a helpless and irreverent 
race. But we may well indulge a hope that this will not 
be our fate ; already educators in colleges, schools, and 
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elsewhere are observing the conditions of our times, and 
are making a study of the situation. No doubt there 
will be methods adopted along the right lines that will, 
if parents will earnestly codperate, result in a self-help- 
ful, moral, and religious training. There will be too a 
corresponding simplicity of heart, that—while aspiring 
after progress in material things that will improve our 
civilization,—will perpetually acknowledge the omnisci- 
ence of God, and worship him in spirit and in truth. 


NOTES. 

THE efforts made to spread the knowledge of the Truth, as held by 
Friends, through the adult and junior schools, in England, ‘ cannot be 
too highly emphasized,” says William Edward Turner, in his paper 
printed elsewhere. ‘‘ This field of Christian work,” he says, ‘‘ should 
be cultivated wherever practicable, and if sown with tact and discrimi- 
nation would be one of our golden opportunities.’’ As we have here- 
tofore remarked, the spectacle presented by the organization of 
40,000 non-Friends in the Friends’ Adult Schools of England, when 
the whole membership of the Society there is about 16,000, is an im- 
pressive, indeed an astounding, fact, showing, it seems to us, vitality 
and courage in the Society far greater than is usually estimated. 





WE take the opportunity of mentioning, in this connection, that 
John William Graham, known to our readers by his occasional inter- 
esting letters to us, descriptive of affairs in the Society in England, is 
now expecting to visit this country the coming summer, and to attend 
our General Conference at Swarthmore, in the Eighth month. He has 
been asked to read there a paper describing the Adult Schools, and we 
are encouraged to expect that he will do so. We shall thus have this 
interesting subject fully presented. John William Graham is a gradu- 
ate of the universities of London and Cambridge, and is engaged as a 
teacher at Owens College, Manchester, where the English Friends 
have a “Hall of Residence,’’ Dalton Hall, for young men attending Vic- 
toria University. We look forward to a pleasant and profitable visit from 
our friend, and trust that nothing may occur to interfere with his coming. 
His present plan is to arrive near the end of Sixth month, and to spend 





THE “ Liberty Bell,’’ which has been for several months at Atlanta, 
Georgia, having been one of the objects of interest in the Cotton States 
Exhibition, returned to this city on the Ist inst., and was replaced in 
Independence Hall. The old bell has an interest to Friends, apart 
from its associations with the period of Independence, for it was Isaac 
Norris, one of the ablest and most upright men in private business and 
public life the Society in Pennsylvania ever produced, who ordered the 
bell to be cast, (upon the vote of the Colonial Assembly), and gave 
directions that the motto, ‘‘ Proclaim Liberty,” etc., from the passage 
in the Scriptures, (Leviticus: 25: 2), should be placed upon it. This 
motto, appropriate as it afterward seemed, was intended, no doubt, by 
Isaac Norris and his associates to represent the principles of popular 
liberty which the Colonial Assembly, from William Penn’s day down 
to the middle of the Seventeenth Century, steadily upheld, its member- 
ship being composed, by a decided majority during all that period, of 
members of the Society of Friends. 





WE do not know how many of our readers are acquainted with the 
personality or the writing of Josiah W. Leeds, whose little article on 
the Dress Question, —for we think there is such a question,—we print 
elsewhere. He writes much, we should judge, for we meet with his 
articles frequently, and his matter is always cogent, and his manner 
calculated to command attention as well as respect. It seems to us 
that he is doing an excellent work in discussing the new-old questions 
of duty, from a stand-point which cannot be ridiculed as +‘ behind the 
times,’’ and with material drawn from the experiences of our own 
day. The Truth itself never grows old, but the mode of presenting it 
should ever be fresh and lively, and this the friend whose work we 
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speak of seems to well understand. He is a member of the other 
body of Friends, but the spirit of his writings, so far as we have seen, 
is that of the universal church. We say this not to please him, but to 
commend his work to those who may not be acquainted with it, and 
particularly in the respect already dwelt upon,—its adaptation to 
present phases of ethical discussion. 


AFTER the article was in print, last week, we observed that in the 
review of ‘“* The Gurneys of Earlham,” a paragraph taken from the book 
itself speaks of George Fox as having been born ‘* at Drayton in Lin- 
colnshire.” It may be presumed that this was a slip of the pen in the 
hands of A. J. C. Hare, author of the book, as he probably was not 
uninformed on such a subject. George Fox’s native place, as is well 
known to most intelligent people, was Drayton in Leicestershire. 


MARRIAGES. 
KENDERDINE—BEGLEY.—At the residence of Allen R. 
Mitchell, Langhorne Manor, Pa., First month 29, 1896, under the 
care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Louis Rice 
Kenderdine, son of Thaddeus S. and Elizabeth H. Kenderdine, of 


Newtown, Pa., and Eva Maude Begley, daughter of the late Thomas 
S. and Sarah P. Begley, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


ALLEN.—On Fifth-day, First month 30, 1896, Elizabeth Justice 
Allen, widow of Samuel Allen, in her 80th year; a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

Interment at Fair Hill on the 3d instant, from the winter home of 
her son-in-law, Wilmer Atkinson, Green and Tulpehocken Sts., 
Germantown. 

CHAMBERS.—In West Philadelphia, First month 28, 1896, of 
typhoid fever, Norman Barnard, son of S. Barnard and Mary B. 
Chambers, members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel. 
phia, aged 2 years and 7 months. 


KELLY.—At his residence, Waynesville, Ohio, Eleventh month 
17, 1895, Samuel Kelly, aged 96 years, 11 months; a member of 
Miami Monthly Meeting, to which he had belonged from its organiza- 
tion in 1803, having been nearly five years old at that time. 

His father, Samuel Kelly, Sr., and uncle, Abijah O'Neall, with 
their families, had settled on the hill-top opposite Waynesville, at a 
very early date, and were among the Friends for whom the meeting 
was established. 

The subject of this notice was thrice married,—first to Achsah 
Stubbs, with whom he had four children, three still living ; second, to 
Ruthanna Ganse, and third, to Sarah Pine, who preceded him through 
death's portal, by more than 18 years. The elder Samuel attained to 
a great age also, dying Second month 4, 1851, aged go years, I1 
months, 21 days. About 1845 the writer of this notice often saw 
the old man riding peacefully a nimble-footed horse to Miami 
Meeting. C. B. 

PLUMLY.—Mary Ann Plumly, wife of Charles Plumly, a mem- 
ber of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, died Tenth month 7, 1895, aged 
73 years. 

SATTERTHWAITE.—At his residence, Waynesville, Ohio, 
Twelfth month 4, 1895, Abel Satterthwaite, aged 71 years, I month, 
13 days; a member of Miami Monthly Meeting from his birth. His 
parents were John and Elizabeth Satterthwaite, the latter having been 
the daughter of Samuel Linton, who was clerk of Miami Monthly 
Meeting, when it was first opened in 1803. Abel married Lydia, 
daughter of the late Abraham Cook, of the same meeting, who, with 
her three sons, survive. C. B. 

SNOWDEN.—At his residence, near Wilmington, Clinton Co., 
Ohio, Tenth month 21, 1895, Henry A. Snowden, son of Richard and 
Mary (West) Snowden. 

He was born Eighth month 8, 1834, a birthright member of 
Friends’ meeting at Sandy Spring, Maryland, and was brought by his 
parents to Clinton Co., Ohio, when about four years old, after which 
he and they were members of Centre Monthly Meeting till it was dis- 
continued, and afterwards of Miami Monthly Meeting to the end of 
their days. His death was very sudden; he went to bed in usual 
health the night before, and his sister, going to see why he did not 
rise as early as usual in the morning found life extinct. 
of bright mind and wide information, with excellent business capacity. 


WALES.—At her home, with her son-in-law, Charles Smart, near 


Harveysburg, Warren Co., Ohio, Eleventh month 16, 1895, Caroline | 


A. Wales, widow of Richard F. Wales, aged 51 years, 3 months, and 
25 days; a member of Miami Monthly and Grove Preparative 
Meeting. 





He was a man | 





wife of Jacob R. Williams ; a member of New York Monthly Meeting; 
after a long, suffering illness, perfectly resigned to the will of her 
Heavenly Master. * 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 

DuRING a visit to New York at the time of Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting the opportunity to attend it was 
gladly embraced. Joel Borton having obtained a minute 
of his home meeting to attend this and other meetings 
within the limits of New York Yearly Meeting, was also 
in attendance, accompanied by his wife; other Friends 
from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting were also present. 
The Meeting of ministers and elders was held 24th of 
First month, at 3 p.m., in which much interest was mani- 
fested. The quarterly meeting was held the day follow- 
ing at 10.30 a.m. ; about the usual number of Friends 
were gathered. A Friend from Brooklyn broke the 
silence with appropriate remarks followed by R. S. Havi- 
land, who arose with the words, ‘‘ I send my messenger 
before thee,’’ referring briefly to the passage. Joel Bor- 
ton spoke from the text: ‘‘ And it shall come to pass 
afterward, that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh ; 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, your 
old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall see 
visions,’’ etc. Mary Travilla spoke of that perfect love 
which casteth out all fear. We learned in this meeting 
that they answer the queries twice a year, and read the 
advices twice, the principal business of this session being 
the reading of the latter. We took tea with Phebe Anna 
Thorne, and returned to the home of our friends L. and 
E. Bunting. 

First-day morning, went to Brooklyn to attend the 
usual meeting. Arriving a few minutes before the hour, 
we were favored with an opportunity to meet the First- 
day school, during their closing exercises. There was 
interest manifested, each giving asentiment. We noticed 
in the school something that is rather unusual in most of 
our schools—that the boys outnumbered the girls. <A few 
words of encouragement were given by visitors, and the 
meeting hour was at hand ; the gathering was large, and 
composed mostly of young people. The opportunity was 
a favored one. Prayer was offered by Joel Borton. Mary 
Travilla followed with the words ‘‘ Our Father,’’ giving 
expression to the beauty and holiness of the name. 
R. M. L. spoke of true discipleship. J. B. then spoke 
from the text: ‘‘ This is life eternal, to know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou has sent,’’ 
after which Sarah Haviland made appropriate remarks, 
and meeting closed. Dined at Henry Haviland’s, in 
Brooklyn. In the afternoon attended meeting in New 
York, at 3.30. This was not so well attended, but the 
Father here seemed to overshadow us, and the messages of 
love flowed from vessel to vessel. Testimony was borne 
by R. M.L., J. B., and S. B. Haines. Took tea with 
Henry and Elizabeth Russell, at the home of Edward and 
Marianna Rawson. Attended. the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation in the evening, which consists of an interesting 
gathering of young Friends and others. Papers were 
read on the subject of Peace and Patriotism, and the re- 
marks that followed evidenced an ardent interest in the 


| work. 


Second-day afternoon we left New York at 2.15 for 
White Plains, to attend Purchase Quarterly Meeting. 
We were met by Robert Barnes and conveyed to his 
home, where we remained over night. Third-day after- 
noon attended the meeting of ministers and elders, which 
was a baptizing season. Took tea at the home of Samuel 
Willetts, and returned to R. B.’s to lodge. Fourth-day 














































































































































































mor g atte e irterly meeting. Esther Barnes 
appear s ( el Borton followed with 
testim the Light with Che business was en 
tered upon in joint sess No queries were ~ swered at 
this it the advices were read here as in New Y an 


, ; . ] } lon 
Words of love and exhortation were spoken with a feel 


that the occasion was owned by the Father. At the close 
the meeting lunch was served, and a few moments of 
social converse were enjoyed, after which a meeting tor 


Philanthro work convened 


ed Papers on different su 
jects were read, and remarked upon with interest, and 


Da 








while a general feeling < f regret was expressed at the 
absence of two of their members, Robert S. Haviland 
and Joshua B. Washburne, who were from home travel- 
ng t! s cause, there was evident a desire to 
ave the work advar is usua This meeting was one 
to inspire ers to make more in the same 
direct Took 2 at Ellwood Burdsall’s, and lodged 
at lames Ha a 5 

Next rning we attended a Youths’ meeting, which 
was not lengthy but impresssve. Testimony was given 
a after which an offering of thanksgiving was 
raised, the meeting closed, and we bade farewell to kind 
friends who had ide us so welcome in their midst. 


Barnes, kindly conveyed us to 
homes with a feelin 
we had been blessed in both spiritua 


1al and social minglin 
with our friends R. M. I 


NCORD QUARTERLY MEETING 





This was held at West Chester, , First month a6. 
The da evening were mild, clear, and beau 

ful, all tha > desired for physical comfort, and 

ynal weather for mid: winter [The meeting con- 

near the a few late ; it was orderly, quiet, 

and a n-favored occasion Che house and the large 

room back were fu [t was thought by some to be the 

larges irterly eting ever held at West Chester. 

We a t mpany f several ministers from 


Haviland, 
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n e true 
f i f the Church of Christ is the ever-present 
revelation of truth to each j al soul, the Light 
rea y George Fox This is the key that must 
ck to each e Ss, as to Peter, the kingdom 
Robert also very forcibly impressed the great necessity of 
having this Heavenly Kingdom within us, as taught by 
Jesus t looking for a local heaven afar off, but astate 
of righteousness and peace,—‘‘ Glory to God and good 
Ww Wa Laing had meta lear friend 
going a r wayt ng, and expressed 2 fervent 
iesire at we may be ove. 
the at Englis S as a promise of so de- 
sirable a cons at lia H. Price, Joseph Powe 





Peter Smedley and 


Flitcraft had share in the service of the meeting 


a meeting more 


Allen 


never attended 
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favored with clerks ; so distinctly heard over the large 
assembly, and the business efficiently and impartially con- 


ducted. A proposal from Wilmington Monthly Meeting 
to have a recess between the forepart and business part of 
the meeting, with refreshment provided, was quite earn- 
estly considered, but not generally united with ; a number 
ht it would make a break in the interest and service 
of the meeting, and confusion and delay in reassembling. 
This was the first assembling of Concord Quarter with 
open shutters, and was to me one of the best meetings I 
have ever attended. L ove, harmony, kind fraternal feel- 
ing was felt to pervade the assembly, and it was felt to be 
4 great privilege to many of us to transact our business 

ether without unnecessarily dividing the meeting. I 
think it was a time of encouragement and hope ; a promise 
of a better day for our Society. 


Davip FERRIS 





Gwynedd Mo 
First month 320 
those who . 
friends, Robert S 


nthly 
» was 
were in 


Meeting, held at Norristown, 
truly a ‘‘ time of refreshing ’’ to 
attendance. The presence of our 
Haviland and Joshua B. Washburne 
from Chappaqua, N. Y., was most acceptable. The 
former, from the text, ‘‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in Heaven is perfect,’’ scattered 
amongst us some precious seed, well adapted to the wants 
of the meeting, and highly appreciated by all. Such 
helps by the wayside ld, and we trust will, aid 
greatly in ‘‘ building up the waste places ’’ amongst us 
\n earnest discourse was also delivered by Robert Hatton. 
L. W. Hi. 


shou 





We learn from our friend Isaac Wilson that he has a 
prospect of attending Easton and Saratoga, Duanesburgh, 
Burlington, Salem, and Haddonfield Quarterly Meetings, 
as they come in course, and some of the smaller meetings 
in the intervening time 


*‘ Whate’er thou lovest, man, 
That, too, become thou must ; 
( 70d, if thou 
Dust, if thou k 
Go out, 
Die thou and let him live, 
Be not, and he will 
Wait, and he'll all things give.”’ 


lovest God, 
vest dust. 
God will go in 








HYGIENIC 


TREADLE FOR SEWING 
_ iliar treading motion of working a sewing machine is 
very tiring, and a new treadle for machines of this char- 
acter has been brought out in England. It is known as 
e hygienic treadle. It is described in the London 
Lancet as follows: As ‘s well known, the ordinary 
treadle is horizontal when at rest, and has to be forcibly 
depressed by the foot in order to turn a fly-wheel by 
means of acrank. In the new system the fly-wheel and 
crank are retained, but the horizontal treadle is replaced 
by a vertical one which is hinged to the under side of the 
table on which the machine rests, and hangs down almost 
to the floor, where it ends in a horizontal platform for the 
foot. The worker’s foot is not moved up and down to 
d pressing the treadle, but produces 


MaAcHINES.—The 


3 


+ 
tia 


drive the machine by 
the same effect with less labor by a gentle swinging of the 
foot backward and forward. The muscles chiefly em- 
ployed are the flexors and extensors of the knee joint 
and the weight of the foot and leg is, of course, sup- 
ported by the platform on which the foot rests. An im- 
portant advantage is that the continual movement of the 
thigh, inevitable under the present system, is so dimin- 


ished as to be hardly perceptible 
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THE LIBRARY. 

ECHOES AND Picrures. By Richard H. Thomas. Pp. 
148. London: James Nisbet & Co., Philadelphia : 
John C. Winston & Co. 

Dr. Richard H. Thomas, of Baltimore, is known to 
many of our readers, no doubt, as the author, with his 
brother, Professor Thomas, of Haverford, of the recently 
published brief history of Friends in America,—reviewed 
at length in our columns, at tie time of its appearance. 
Dr. Thomas, however, is not only a writer of history; he 
is a preacher, and an evangelist, and in these capacities 
he has been giving his time amongst the Friends in Eng- 
land for the past two years or more, in company with his 
wife,—who was Anna Braithwaite. 

This volume of his poetry is the first, y, that 
has been collected. It is divided into three parts, the 
first, ‘‘ Echoes and Pictures,’’ being distinctly religious 
and devotional ; the second, a single poem, in five parts, 
‘« The Desert of God ; or the Call of Moses,’’ a narrative, 
in blank verse, giving the great life experiences of the 
Hebrew Lawgiver, asif from his own lips ; and the third 
part, ‘‘ Miscellaneous,’’ containing about forty short 
pieces, most of them with a definite tone of religious 
suggestion, and all of them serious and thoughtful. 

No one can lay down the volume, after an examina- 
tion, we are sure, without feeling that it is marked by 
two characteristics, a poetical quality much above the 
ordinary, and a deep and earnest spirituality. Many of 
the poems follow evidently upon an incident, or an ex 
perience, and others deal with Scriptural events and 
situations. ‘‘ The Nativity,’’ ‘‘ Christmas,’’ ‘‘ After 
Jordan,’’ ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount,’’ ‘ Nain,”’ 


probably, 


‘‘ The Syrophcenician Woman,’’ are among the titles in 


the first part of the book, and they indicate the nature of 
the pieces to which they belong. On the whole, we have 
turned with most satisfaction to those in the third division 
of the volume. As we have already said, all of them are 
marked by a thoughtful seriousness, and it seems to us 
that, preserving the poetical quality quite as well as 
those in the other parts, they will appeal most effectively 
to most readers whom the volume asa whole will attract. 
We have copied out two which we subjoin here, and both 
will be enjoyed, we are sure. The first is a beautiful 
sketch of a woman preacher of the Word: 
DEBORAH : THE UAKER 

A childish heart, a simple faith, 

Quick, not to question, but receive, 
She spurned all doubt as poisoned breath ; 

To her to live was to believe. 


PREACHER. 


Not hers the cold logician’s arts, — 

Her sermons were impassioned strains, — 
A heart outreaching unto hearts, 

And sorrowing over souls in chains 


She spoke, but not at men’s command ; 
Humbly she waited on the Lord, 

Silent, till she should understand, 
That he through her would send his Word. 


Her prayers :—Whoe’er has heard her pray, 
Has known that one, at least, saw clear 
Beyond the dimness of our day, 
rhe limits of the Now and Here, 


And pierced the veil, and won the throne, 
Where with strong wrestlings and with tears, 
She, making others’ needs her own, 
And trembling with their sins and fears, 


Sought for herself and them the grace 
That answered to their utmost need ; 

Till those who heard her felt the place 
To be the gate of heaven indeed. 


No stones memorial have been set 

To show where heaven was open thrown ; 
But souls who felt do not forget 

The vision of the Cross and Throne. 


She bore her message far and wide, 
Beside all waters sowed her seed ; 

Nor ever loitered to decide 
Which handful should the best succeed, 


Not hers to reap, but hers to sow, 
To comfort mourners, as she went; 
The far results she could not know, 
The Master smiled, she was content. 
The other which we have copied has quite a dif- 
e other which we have copied has quite a dil 
ferent theme, but it is highly poetical and very touching: 
REST. 
I rest myself upon thy waves, O sea ; 
I see them joyous in the morning light ; 
Anon, I see them rise in majesty, 
And hear their angry roaring through the night ; 
But all is right. 
Thy carrents and thy eddies are to me 
All mystery ; 
The ship to guide I do not understand. 
What matters that? I am not in command. 


I rest myself, O Life, upon thy sea, 
Oft have I seen it smile with rosy light ; 
How oft those smilings proved but treachery, 
How oft the fogs obscure the aching sight— 
But all is right ; 
For there is One on board whose eye can see 
All mystery. 
And I have but to watch his guiding hand, 
To hear his voice, and follow each command. 
O restful helplessness upon this sea, 
To know myself, alone, in hopeless plight, 
And then to rest my life, my all on thee, 
And know, O Christ, through fogs, through 
tempests’ might 
Thy guidings right. 
Each day to see explained what was to me 
All mystery ; 
To ask no questions, but to understand 
Thy love and wisdom dictate each command. 


But, if thus restful on the treacherous sea, 
But, if thus joyful in the guiding Light, 
What must the glories of the haven be ; 
Faith’s brightest prospect far excelled by sight ; 
At last, aright 
From God’s own Home with raptured eye to see 
The mystery ; 
How from the first this tortuous course he planned ; 
To look into his eyes and understand. 


Two articles by Herbert Spencer appear in the Popu- 
lar Sctence Monthly for this month. One is devoted to 
the Sculptor, in the series on Professional Institutions ; 
the other isa reply to the Marquis of Salisbury’s criticism 
of the doctrine of evolution, in his inaugural address as 
President of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Inaconcluding paper on the Smithsonian 
Institution, Professor H. C. Bolton describes the activi- 
ties of the Institution, giving views of its buildings and 
portraits of persons connected with its work. Professor 
W. K. Brooks continues the first part of a review of the 
writings of Francis Galton, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Study of Inheritance.’’ Professor Brooks takes issue 
with Francis Galton in regard to the preservation of 
types and other matters. 


In Scribner's Magazine, this month, the leading ar- 
ticle, entitled ‘‘ Life in the Altitudes,’’ deals with the 
high country of Colorado. It is by Lewis Morris Iddings, 
who has traveled in many regions of the world, and 
who knows the region around Colorado Springs thor- 
oughly, having spent a number of winters there. He 
describes picturesquely and with a great deal of invaluable 
information, the life that is led there by those whose 
health makes it necessary for them to reside in that climate. 
Most of them are compelled to leisure, and therefore 
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driven to every device for amusement. 
and interesting social picture that he draws, and what he 
has to say of the delights, conveniences, and necessities 
of ‘‘ Life in the Altitudes’’ is very entertaining. The 
illustrations are by Orson Lowell, and were made during 
a recent visit to that region. 





An autobiographic paper by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
in McClure’s Magazine this month, gives a picture of 
Emerson as the author saw him and heard him talk in her 
father’s house at Andover in the days before the war. It 
also describes life in a girl’s school of that period, and 
the author’s despair over ‘*‘ Mathematics with a big .1/.’’ 
The ‘* Life of Abraham Lincoln ’’ is continued, with eight 
portraits of him, and twenty other illustrations. 





In the North American Review, this month, there is a 
great deal of timely and impressive matter. The day we 
live in seems particularly full of large questions, and they 
call for serious discussion. The opening paper, by 
Andrew Carnegie, discusses ‘‘ The Venezuelan Difficulty,’ 
and James Bryce, author of ‘*‘ The American Common- 
wealth,’’ graphically describes ‘‘ The British Feeling ’’ 
on this question. A practical paper on ‘é Practical 
Politics ’’ 


It is a pleasing | 
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MEETINGS AND HOW TO REACH THEM. 
[NINTH PAPER. ] 


HADDONFIELD Quarterly Meeting was established in 1694, 
by the division of the Quarterly Meeting of Gloucester 
and Salem. Within its limits are now six meeting- 
houses, with three recorded ministers and three others 
who sometimes speak. 

Moorestown is the largest, having been settled and a 
house built in 1721, according to Samuel Smith, but 
Chesterfield records say that Chester meeting-house, (the 
official title) was burned that year, and aid was extended 
towards the rebuilding. It was made a Preparative 
Meeting in 1760, and in 1803, with Westfield, set off as 


| a monthly meeting, at which time the present meeting- 


| which they have contributed. 


is contributed by Governor Greenhalge of | 


Massachusetts, and in ‘* The Increased Production of | 


Gold ’’ Edward Atkinson predicts that the United States 
will take the lead in gold-producing countries this com- 
ing year. A notable contribution is supplied by the 
well-known English statistician, Michael G. Mulhall, 
F. R_S., whoasks, ‘‘ Is the Human Race Deteriorating ?”’ 
presenting in connection therewith some most interesting 
Statistics. There is a symposium on ‘‘ Peace and War,’’ 
in which Captain H. C. Taylor, of the United States 
Navy, writes on ‘‘ The Study of War,’’ the Episcopal 
Bishop of Albany, N. Y., W. C. Doane, treats of the 
‘* Follies and Horrors of War,’’ and George Parsons 
Lathrop thoughtfully tells ‘‘ How a War Begins.’’ 


on ‘‘ Does the Ideal Husband Exist?’’ is presented by 
Mary A. Livermore. 





The Review of Reviews, this month, contains an article 
which, in the compass of two pages, presents a graphic 
and shocking summary of the alleged facts of the recent 
Turkish massacres. The article is based upon full ac- 
counts of the massacres, written on the ground by trust- 
worthy and intelligent persons—French, English, Ameri- 
can, Turk, Kurd, and Armenian—who were eye-witnesses 
of the terrible scenes. It estimates the number of killed 
in the massacres thus far at 50,000, the property de- 
stroyed at $40,000,000, and the number of starving 
survivors at 350,000. 

Another article in the same issue,by Charles D. Lanier, 
deals with the English Poet Laureate question. It ascribes 
the general disappointment occasioned by the appoint- 
ment of Alfred Austin to an erroneous popular conception 
of the laureateship itself, arising largely from the long 
incumbency of Tennyson, and his overshadowing genius. 


house was erected. It is about one-fourth of a mile from 
East Moorestown Station, on the Mount Holly, Pember- 
ton, and Lewistown branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
from the foot of Market street, Philadelphia. The other 
body of Friends have their separate meeting-house on the 
same grounds, but once a year their quarterly meeting is 
held in the old house, towards the recent repairing of 
Address Silas Walton, 
Moorestown, N. J. 

Westfield Meeting was indulged in 1794, at Friends’ 
lower school-house, but in 1801 a house was erected, and 
a preparative meeting established. The house was burned 


| in 1859, and the present neat and attractive one erected. 


It is said the name was derived from being built in the 
western field of the Friend who at that time owned the 
property. It is three-fourths of a mile from Riverton 
Station on the Camden and Amboy division of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad. Address Ezra Lippincott, River- 
ton, N. J. 

The meeting at Evesham, (now known as Mt. Laurel), 
appears to have been first held in 1694, at the house of 
William Evans, and a meeting-house was erected in 1698, 


| but it was not till 1760 that a preparative and monthly 


| but our Friends still have privileges there. 
four miles from Moorestown Station. 


ees: : » | meeting was set up. 
* ‘cc J | - * aa : 

Amelis E. Barr treats the topic of ‘* Discontented Wo- | met on the opposite sides of the partition, till 188s, 

men,’’ froma conservative standpoint, anda vigorous paper | 


After 1827 both bodies of Friends 


when all our meetings at that place were discontinued, 


It is about 
Address John H. 
Dudley, Moorestown, N. J. 

Haddonfield meeting-house is four squares from Had- 


| donfield station, on the Camden and Atlantic railroad. 


The fact is that the laureateship has always been, as | 
C. D. Lanier describes ii, ‘‘a household office in 
the menage of the British sovereign.’’ Not every 


laureate, indeed only one now and then, has been a 
leader among the poets of his generation. 


**T CAN but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off —at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring.”’ 


In 1721 John Estaugh, who had married Elizabeth 
Haddon, gave land as the site for a meeting-house, but 
previously meetings had been held, most probably at the 
house of Thomas Shackles. Address Walter Rulon, 
Haddonfield, or Charles Albertson, Magnolia, N. J. 

In 1682 the familiés of Mark Newby, Thomas 
Thackara, and Wm. Bates, with Thomas Sharp, George 
Goldsmith, and later Robert Zane, settled at Newton, 
and held meetings. In 1687 land was bought and a 
house erected. The other body of Friends still meet there. 

In 1681 Burlington Monthly Meeting established a 
meeting at Pine Point, on Fourth-day, and the following 
year it alternated monthly between William Cooper’s at 
Arwamus, (Pine Point), and Shackamaxon, (Philadel- 
phia), and later was merged into Newton Meeting. 

After the Separation of 1827 Joseph W. Cooper, 
although a member of the other branch of Friends, 


| liberally donated land on which the present meeting- 


house was located, on Market street between Seventh and 
Eighth, in Camden. It is about three-quarters of a mile 
from Market street wharf, Camden, from which trolley 
cars convey past the premises. Address Edward Roberts, 
Fourth and Penn streets, Camden, N. J. 

Medford, formerly Upper Evesham, dates from 1760, 









































































































































































































































































































































when a meeting was indulged on the school-house near 
Robert Braddock’s. In 1774 a house was erected. It is 
three quarters of a mile from Medford station, in the 
Mount Holly, Pemberton and Lewiston branch of Penn- 
sylvania railroad, from the foot of Market street ; also 
is reached by the Haddonfield and Medford branch of 
the Reading railroad, from Vine street wharf, Philadel- 
phia. Address Margaret Hornor, or Isaiah A. Ballinger, 
* OK OK 


Medford, N. J. 


Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A RELIGIOUS SYMPOSIUM. 


Cuicaco, First month 25, 1896. 

THERE is an organization in Chicago called ‘‘ The 
Women’s League.’’ Its object, ‘‘ the free discussion of 
religious and ethical questions, and the promotion of the 
spirit of fellowship.’’ Its mottc, ‘‘ Speaking the truth 
in love.’’ At its meeting on the 2oth, held in the 
Chicago Women’s Club room, the exercises consisted of 
a symposium on the different religious denominations. 
It was a remarkable meeting, where each representative 
told freely why she was a Jew, a Catholic, Presbyterian, 
a Unitarian, etc., not reflecting upon any other faith,— 
though the Jews found it hard not to hint at the perse- 
cutions they had suffered from the Christians. 

It fell to the lot of the writer to represent the Society 
of Friends. It was a responsible position, but after 
truly searching her own heart she endeavored to tell 
‘« Why she was a Friend.’’ Since we do not attempt to 
proselyte to Society membership, it seems to me it is our 


plain duty to embrace every right opening for spreading | 


whatever distinctive truth we hold as Friends. The 
difference between us and other denominations seems 
chiefly a difference of interpretation. 

Our Catholic representative went into that denomi- 
nation because she longed for an authorized religion, and 
she found it there. That Church, she was assured, was 
founded by Jesus Christ upon Peter and his successors. 
She listened attentively to the brief exposition of the 
faith of Friends, founded partly on the same saying of 
Jesus to Peter, where the rock of revelation, as we under- 
stand, was the foundation of the Church. Whether she 
had ever heard that interpretation or not, is unknown to 
me, but it was a new one toa Unitarian minister in the 
audience. 

All the presentations were made in a good spirit, 
though with earnestness. The result was the feeling of 
confidence in the religious spirit of each speaker, and a 
feeling that true religion and spirituality were found in 
all sects. Even the one speaker who could not find her 
place in any denomination because she felt that God was 
inscrutable and unknowable, was yet so true and reverent 
toward all good that with her life of service to humanity 
well known to all of us, it made us feel that it is the in- 
tegrity of the soul which is valuable in the sight of the 
Father. There was no discussion following, but the 
meeting adjourned to the tea rooms and partook of a 
simple luncheon, meeting socially and kindly with each 
other. I can but think this marks an era of religious 
progress, when sucha meeting can be conducted in such a 
spirit. 

The following appeal by Ellen M. Henrotin, Presi- 
dent of the Federated Clubs of the United States, seems 
to me so significant that I think it should be widespread : 

‘*America never was in greater need of the love and 
gracious influence of her daughters. In a civilization 
which boasts that woman’s influence is paramount, she 
cannot raise her voice in the council of the nations to 
urge moderation, conciliation, and Christ’s teaching ; 
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she cannot by her vote turn down war as ‘useless argu- 
ment,’ but she can emphasize the blessing of peace in 
the home, in society, by expressing her firm conviction 
that civilization is founded on the message of the angel 
to the shepherd—that message which it is her blessed and 
divine privilege to carry into the marts of trade, into the 
social world, into the great congress of nations—‘ Peace 
on earth and good will toward men.’ ’’ 

A leaflet upon Peace and International Arbitration, 
consisting of a symposium from thirteen leading workers 
in the Peace movement, has been recently published, 
which I think should be industriously circulated by 
Friends. 

It is claimed by some that our Society is not growing 
in numbers. The spread of what we deem vital truths, 
it seems to me, need not depend upon gaining new mem- 
bers. This is something we can all do in many ways, if we 
are watchful. Let us embrace every opportunity, wher- 
ever we may be, temporarily or permanently. ‘* Instant 
in season,’’ in our neighborhoods, in summer or winter 
resorts, let us stand for present truth, not alone the past 
history of our Society. That is what made it so valuable 
in its time ; it was alive and active in all good. Let us 
prove by our spirits and our lives that this indwelling 
Light and Power is as immanent now as it ever was in 
our past history, or in any time. 

I find myself in a unique position among the women 
of this city. They all seem to fellowship with me as a 
Friend, whose faith arouses no antagonism. That it is 
one thing to hold a faith, and another to live up to it 
faithfully, all know from experience, no doubt. But 
that I may be ¢rve to that Divine Leadership which I 
profess and justify my faith by my life, is the sincere 
desire of my soul. H. A. P. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
IN SLAVERY TIMES: BUSHTOWN. 

Conclusion of article printed last week, ‘‘ A Botanical Trip in 
Winter.”’ 
Bur Riddleton, outside of its botanical wealth is in- 
teresting in another way. In former times it was part of 
that mysterious locality called Bushtown. Bushtown was 
not only a station on, but was the terminus of one of the 
branches of the great ‘‘ Underground Railroad’’ of 
slavery times. It included several square miles of terri- 
tory, mostly wooded, traversed by few and unfrequented 
roads, and surrounded by an element strongly opposed to 
slavery ; it was a pretty safe stopping and even abiding 
place for the escaped slave. Many aslave has been traced 
to Bushtown, but there lost. In fact, unless some of the 
negroes turned informer,—and for the reward they some- 
times did this,—it was impossible to capture them if 
once they reached this labyrinth. 

I recall the case of one slave, William Johnson, re- 
lated to have occurred in the thirties. He escaped from 
his master and reached Bushtown. As he was a young, 
powerful fellow, considered valuable as a slave, strong 
effort was made to retake him. He was traced here, but 
his hunters could not find him, and after some time spent 
in search they gave it up, and left the country and caused 
an impression that they were done with it. Years passed 
on, William was industrious, making many friends among 
the surrounding farmers and others for whom he worked. 
He finally bought a little place, married, and was making 
a home. Then some one betrayed him. One day, 
while hauling manure from Woodstown, he was stopped 
by some men who inquired the road. They were slave- 
hunters ; he was overpowered, hand-cuffed, and taken back 
to Woodstown. The excitement was great ; the hunters 
agreed to give him up for $400, but the money, then a 








OS 


large sum, could not be raised. They took him to Penns- 


grove, on the Delaware, intending to cross the river there 
into Delaware State that night. But storm prevented 







ey were compelied to Stay. 


er the first tussle Johnsen seemed to resign himself 





o his fate, quietly submitting to his captors’ wishes. 
Before lying down for the night, he requested to go out- 


With a bound he broke their hold and ran into 
the darkness. In coming in he noticed a swamp not a 
half-mile from the town, and in this he sought to hide. 
Being a fine runner, although handcuffed he rapidly left 
his pursuers, and when he reached the swamp he made one 
bound into the briars and stood still. 
on, and passed him without notice. 

he made his way 


side 


His pursuers came 
When all was quiet 
to the house of an acquaintance, where 
his hand-cuffs were removed, and he went in hiding. 
The hunters spent several days trying to locate him, but 
all to no purpose. They went back to his friends and 
finally sold them his freedom for $100. William contin- 
ued a respected citizen and died some time in the 60's. 

Back in the early 50’s the Friends of Woodstown had 
what was called a Benevolent Relief Association. Dur- 
ing hard winters they would collect provision and cloth- 
ing to distribute among the old, sick, and poor of Bush- 
town. Then a small boy, I remember hearing some of 
them describe the sufferings they witnessed among the 
colored people, in poor, open, unplastered or log houses 
Within a short distance of Riddleton are the remains of 
four houses that I suppose were of this kind ; at one of 

by a hole in the ground that had 
been the cellar, and a pile of broken, decayed bricks that 
had been the fire-place and chimney, we noticed roses 
and lilacs st® growing, and ate ‘‘ fall brown ’’ and straw- 
berry apples from trees still standing. Two of the others 
are now | confused mass of boards, bricks, and 
gles; another was built of logs, and one end had 
t ll entire. An old fash- 


them, now only marked 


piles 





shin 


rotted down, but the roof was sti 








ion ‘sweep’ leaned at an angle by the well Three 
of th places were some distance from the highway, 
reached by a winding path through the woods. Passers 
would have had little thought that these houses were 


Not far away I came onto an old grave-yard, aban- 
doned and we would think forgotten, unfenced and un- 
trimmed, grown up with briars, bushes, and trees. A 


few years more and it will also be in the woods. Proba- 


bly here is recorded (or interred) much of the past his- 
tory of Bushtown. While there are yet houses standing 


and occupied, very many have gone down. The people in 
these days of freedom now prefer the towns and villages ; 
farms have been made, and much of the mystery of Bush- 
town peared Es. Bon 

V jJ 


nas disay 


Sz ey , 
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THE STORY OF A REMARKABLE LIFE. 
THOSE who may remember the first visit of Ballington 
this locality, some four or five years ago, will, 
perhaps, recall his allusion to the remarkable conversion 
and religious labors of a young girl, in the slums of New 
York. Mrs. E. M. Whittemore, through whose instru 
mentality she was first rescued from those haunts of vice, 
has now issued a little work, entitled : 
the Blue-Bird of Mulberry Bend,’’ 
lat conversion and 


Booth to 


‘* Delia, formerly 
giving an account of 
the good work that the girl subse- 
. quently accomplished in the short space of eleven months 
among her former companions in vice. 

The frontispiece to the book consists of two pictures 
of the girl, one taken at her request, three months after 


+} 
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her conversion, the other at the request of her rescuer, 
six months before her death, and is entitled: ‘‘ The 
Work of Grace upon a Human Face, Within a Year.’’ 
The pictures are in themselves a sermon, and both separ- 
ately and in connection with the little volume, their sale 
is now aiding in the work of regeneration, both in this 
and in foreign countries. In the perusal of the narrative 
one is forcibly reminded of the words of Cowper : 
** God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.’’ 

The history of this downfall is the oft-repeated story 
of a young, bright, and pretty girl, possessed of an affec- 
tionate and confiding nature, exposed to the world’s 
temptations, without sufficient safe-guards, until the 
treachery of those in whom she trusted, and the coldness 
and indifference with which her efforts at reformation 
were met, caused her to lose all faith in God and human- 
ity, and gradually to sink to the lowest depths of degra- 
dation. 

«At the age of twenty-three,’’ writes her biographer, 
there was probably not a more hardened character upon 
the streets of New York; yet she had many noble quali- 
ties, hidden under great wickedness, which, after her 
conversion, became so sanctified by redeeming grace as 
to make her of great power wherever she went.’’ At this 
juncture, a band of consecrated men and women, among 
whom was ‘‘ Mother Whittemore,’’ as she is often lov- 
ingly called, entered one of the low haunts which this 
girl frequented, and through a chain of circumstances 
read like a romance, this fallen one was led back to a life 
of Christianity and virtue. She never forgot her com- 
panions in crime, but labored earnestly both with and for 
them, until through her influence one hundred more were 
rescued. ‘* Because,’’ as they said,—and professing 
Christians would do well to ponder that saying,—‘‘ there 
seemed a reality in the religion she professed.”’ 

The book abounds in touching little incidents that 
cannot be recorded here ; and proves how, deep down in 
every human heart, however degraded, is that which may 
and can be reached by human love and sympathy. The 
exposure incident to a life of vice, and the untiring zeal 
with which she labored after her conversions, operating 
upon a constitution, not naturally robust, hastened the 
end of her life. Without any outside influence, she had 
chosen the twenty seventh Psalm as her favorite, ‘‘ Trust 
and Obey,’’ as her motto, and ‘‘ There’s sunshine in my 
soul’’ as her testimony. 

She had been educated in a convent, and when the 
end approached, her father, a devout Catholic, who 
had become reconciled to her since ker reformation, 
earnestly desired that she should see a priest. This she 
steadily refused, and, when asked foran explanation, said 
that she believed in going to Headquarters direct. 
Mother Whittemore here says: ‘‘ I informed the grief- 
stricken man that if she desired a priest, she could have 
one ; for the subject of religions was never discussed at 
the ‘ Door of Hope,’—the scene of her conversion and 


, 


her death, for we had Catholics, Jews, infidels, and 
Protestants there; all were welcome; but that the one 
theme of the Home was Christ, and with him [I left all 
else.’ 


Another time, her father bending anxiously over 
her, said, ‘*O, I hope, child, your soul will be saved.’’ 
** Yes, indeed,’’ she replied joyfully. ‘*I know I am 
saved, so you need not Aofe so at all.’ Her aunt, alsoa 
Catholic, becoming earnest in her pleadings for the 
presence of a priest, her father said, ‘* Let her alone; 
whatever it is she’s got I don’t pretend to know, nor say ; 
but it seems very real ; and to satisfy her ; and I declare 
if | don’t begin to think it satisfies me, and I believe she 
will be saved, after all.’’ 
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To appreciate this interesting little work, it must be 
read entire. Copies of it can be had by addressing the 
‘Door of Hope,’’ 102 East 61st Street, New York, for 
twenty-five cents each. Pictures apart from the book, 
ten cents each. It is with the hope of bringing them 
more fully before the public, and thus aid in a good work, 
that this notice has been written. L. W. HILLgs. 

Norristown, Pa. 


THE HAT TESTIMONY. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In reading over the INTELLIGENCER of the 18th ult. my 
attention was drawn to a synopsis of a paper read before 
one of our Young Friends’ Associations in regard to 
Thomas Ellwood, and I did not feel clear without refer- 
ring to a portion of it again. After referring to his suf- 
ferings for ‘‘ refusing to render hat and bended knee 
honor to his would-be superiors,”’ 
his wearing his hat at the table while eating was not gen- 
erally sympathized with by the meeting, as it seemed like 
stubbornness. It was suggested that perhaps if those 
early Friends had laid less stress upon the non-essentials 
and more upon those great underlying, changeless truths 
upon which our Society is builded they wouid have gained 
the respect and not the anger of their parents. A 
member of another religious denomination reminded us 
that although extreme, a principle underlies it.’” I have 
sometimes had a fear that in our desire not to appear 
singular or conspicuous among our associates we pass by 
as eccentricities and non-essentials, testimonies which our 
fathers considered vital, and for which they suffered much. 
From my observation of the fashionable world this testi- 
mony against hat honor still has a place, though not to 
the same extent, perhaps, as in the early days of the So- 
ciety. 


before the court. ‘* Little things are little things, but to 
be faithful in little things is truly great.’’ ‘‘ He that is 
in you is greater than he that is in the world.’’ 

Genoa, Nebraska. GEORGE S. TRUMAN. 


A TUNNEL ON Fire.—Oae of the most remarkable 
fires ever known has been burning through from one side 
of a mountain to the other, a distance of a mile, in 
Montana, for fourmonths. The fire is, or originally was, 
in the Bozeman tunnel on the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
The tunnel was heavily timbered for support. On Sep- 
tember 13 last fire started at about the middle of the 
tunnel. The great quantity of woodwork furnished 
abundant material for the flames to feed on, and every 
effort to quench or check the fire was unavailing. Ina 
few days smoke began pouring in great volume from each 
end of the tunnel. In a week the tunnel was a furnace 
from end to end. Immense quantities of water were 
poured into the tunnel, but to no purpose. Then the 
ends of the tunnel were sealed up and kept so for several 
weeks. When unsealed the fire was as hot as ever. The 
whole mountain seemed afire internally. Meantime the 
railroad people had built a switchback track over the 
mountain to accommodate the traffic. A few weeks ago 
the ends of the tunnel were sealed up again, and they will 
be kept so for an indefinite period. 


THE entire significance of religion appears in person- 
ality. The fullest revelation of God is in and through a 
man. The Christ was ‘‘the first-born of many breth- 
ren.’’—Philip Moxom. 


| 


it says: ‘* The fact of | 


Within the last decade a prominent citizen of 
Philadelphia, a member of the other branch of Friends, | 
felt required to bear this testimony when giving evidence 


day, the 18th ult. 


‘and mental characteristics of childhood and youth. 


Educational Department. 


A STUDY OF CHILDREN. 

THERE was a very large attendance at the Educational Conference at 
15th and Race Streets meeting-house, this city, on Seventh-day last, 
under the care of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education and 
Schools. The time was mainly occupied by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. Dr. 
Hall was for a number of years one of the faculty of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, but is now President of Clark University, at 
Worcester, Mass., a comparatively new institution, whose work has 
been organized and directed by him. 


His subject was ‘* Study of Children: Methods and Results.’ and 
his treatment of it was that of the intelligent observer of the physical 
His address, en- 
tirely without notes, held the close attention of his hearers, and was 
most interesting and suggestive throughout. At the close a number of 
questions were asked him on different points, and several persons, in- 
cluding President De Garmo, of Swarthmore College, Principal W. W. 
Birdsall, Henry R. Russell and Robert S. Haviland, spoke briefly. It 
was felt that the meeting had been one of much value, aud the import- 
ance of a judicious study of educational methods, as presented in Dr. 
Fiall’s remarks, suggested the great need there 1s for systematic peda 
gogical training of those intending to teach in our Friends’ schools. 
There is now no provision for such special training, and it is evident 
that in order to keep fairly abreast of the educational movement this 
cannot now be neglected. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

AT the regular First-day meeting 26th ult., Robert Haviland of New 
York was present, and after offering a beautiful prayer, in an appropriate 
sermon explained the text, ‘‘ Behold, if any man be at the door and 
knock, it shall be opened unto him.” He remarked that the texts 
which the students had offered in the exercises previous to the meeting 
should be incorporated into the action of our daily life. 

Dr. Jones reads and discusses every Seventh-day morning, with a 
class of advanced students, the lectures on ‘‘ Goethe’s Faust,’’ by 
Prof. Kuno Fisher, a distinguished German specialist. 

The Seniors in Art, Literature, and Science have finished their ex- 
aminations in Psychology, and the quality of the work done has 
been exceedingly good for such a difficult study, almost seventy per 
cent. of the entire class having passed the examinations, with an av- 
erage of 90 or over. The work for the second semester has been de- 
cided upon. The subject will be Philosophy, and the text-book to be 
used will be “A History of Philosophy,’ by Dr. W. Windelband, of 
the University of Strassburg, Germany, translated by Prof. Tufts, of 
the Chicago University. The Seniors have also completed their re- 
quired work in composition, and will now devote their time to the 
completion of their graduating theses. 

In Social Science the work for the past month has consisted of re- 
ports by individual students upon the Philosophies of History of the 
ancient and modern writers. Among those whose Philosophy of His- 
tory have been dealt with are Kidds in “ Social Evolution,’’ Frederic 
Schlégel, John William Draper, Hobbs in ‘‘ The Leviathan,’’ Plato 
in the “ Republic,”” De Coulanges in the ‘‘Ancient City,” Ward in 
his ‘* Dynamic Sociology,’’ August Comte, and Henry Thomas 
Buckle. The different views as to the source of progress in the works 


of these authors have been a most interesting portion of the Senior 
work. 


GEorGE ScHooL Nores.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held in the assembly room on the evening of Seventh- 
Amiee Bowne commenced the exercises by read 
ing a selection entitled ‘‘ Ben Hazard’s Dream,” and was followed by 
Estelle Brinton who read several selections, reviewing a chapter from 
Janney’s History of Friends. A question concerning the differences 
between the two branches of Friends, was then answered by Elias 
Wolverton. Ada Tyson recited ‘‘ The Two Martyrs.” 
essay, entitled ‘‘ Social Life of Young Friends,’’ was read by Grace 
Woodman. Martha Parry gave a full and interesting answer to her 
question, ‘‘ Who were the Nichclites?.”” Austin Buzby read an article 
on the Red Cross League and its work. The question, ‘‘ Should 
young Friends be forced to take part in our business meetings before 
they feel able,’ which had been referred to Charles M. Stabler, was 
answered very satisfactorily. While no one should be “ forced,’’ he 
thinks that young Friends should be willing to do what they can when 
the meeting thinks them able to take part in the work. 

Th: following officers were appointed for the remainder of the 
school year: President, A. Austin Buzby; Secretary, Georgia C. 
Myers. 

The Whittier Society held an interesting meeting on Seventh-day, 
the 25th. 

On Seventh-day evening, Second month 1, Aaron M. Powell de- 
liveréd his interesting lecture on Wendell Phillips before the school. 


An interesting 
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The close attention of the audience for an hour and a quarter evinced 
keen appreciation of this treat 

On First-day morning Friend Powell addressed the students on 
‘* Purity,”’ and later he attended meeting with them at Newtown 


Zz. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
New YORK AND BR 
New York and Brooklyn held its regular meeting in New York, First 
month 26. Owing to the large attendance, the meeting was held in 
the men’s meeting-house. The following officers were elected, upon 
the suggestion of the Nominating Committee : President, Esther Havi- 
land; Vice-President, Mary Chapman ; Secretary, Franklin Noble ; 
Correspondent, Cora Seaman. 

The report of the History Section, read by Leah H. Miller, was a 
sketch of William Penn, as a peace advocate. Penn’s views in this 
respect were the more remarkable as his father was a naval officer and 
had expected his son to pursue a military career. In behalf of the 
Literature Section, John Cox, Jr., made brief mention of a recent pub- 
lication, ‘‘ The Power of Silence,’’ the author of which Horatio W. 
Dresser, while not a Friend, has expressed many Friendly thoughts in 
this book It was recommended as a very able work. 

Eugene P. Billin stated that the Discipline Section had been re- 
viewing the Discipline of London Yearly Meeting. The “ silence’’ 
is to be considered but a means to anend. Friends are advised to 
be punctual, as well as regular in their attendance at meetings, and if 
possible to keep to their own meetings. Family worship and a close 
watch over the spiritual welfare of their children are recommended to 
parents. 

Among Current Topics, in the report given by John H. Andrews, 
were mentioned the general brightening of European affairs, the more 
moderate tone of the English press in regard to the international dis- 
pute ; the recall of General Campos, and the probable complications 
arising thereby; the recent celebration in Germany ; 


\OKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
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| advancement shone all over his face. 


the departure of | 


Clara Barton, of the Red Cross Society, for Turkey ; the grounding of | 


the American steamer St. Paul, oft Long Branch, and the action of the 
Brooklyn churches in relation to the enforcement of the excise laws. 

The very interesting paper of the evening was read by Edward D. 
Hutchinson. Its title, “ Patriotism,’’ was defined by the writer as not 
simply a love of one’s country, but a love which will lead one to 
work for the best interests of that country. He said a patriot is not a 
warrior. Military drill in the public schools is deplored by Friends 
because it fosters a false patriotism. 

The discussion which followed showed the sentiment of the meet 
ing to be in favor of a patriotism, evinced by good citizenship, and a 


broad feeling of charity towards all other nations Cc. $. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
THE REAL. 
WE deem that is real which plainest we see; 
Yet we're taught from our youth that ’tis wise to conceal ; 
Who would trust to the outward a sage could ne’er be, 
For the real is beyond what our seemings reveal. 


What is real but Truth? What is false but what seems ? 
And what is the test by which truth we discern ? 

Who trusts to our seemings builds but upon dreams. 
Who would seek after Truth to the inward must turn. 


The test of the real the outward must show 
In our mortal estate,—if to find it we may,— , 
Tho* fruitless the search still in wisdom we grow, 
As the search tends to lead us from errors away. 


We appeal then to Wisdom all seemings to solve,— 
The handmaid of Truth, it is hers to reveal 
What is real—what errors our seemings involve, — 
And to banish the phantoms that errors conceal. 
Philadelphia. J. F. Byrnes 


IN life our absent friend is far away ; 
But death may bring our friend exceeding near, 
Show him familiar faces long so dear, 
And lead him back in reach of words we say. 
He only cannot utter yea or nay 
In any voice accustomed to our ear. 
—Christina Rossetti. 


You reap what you sow—not something else—but 
that. An act of love makes the soul more loving. A 
deed of humbleness deepens humbleness. The thing 
- reaped is the very thing sown multiplied a hundred-fold. 
You have sown a seed of life—you reap life.— Robertson. 


PEASANT LIFE IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 

From Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s article, ‘* A Little Domestic,” 

in the Atlantic Monthly. Marne, the region described is a department 
of north-eastern France, almost directly east of Paris. 
It was René who always carried my chair to the woods, rest. 
ing the inverted seat on his flat cap. He was so constantly 
the farm-wife’s shadow and helper that I thought him the 
young son of the house until she explained he was only a 
** p’tit domestique.”’ 

His elder brother, a larger image of himself, went 
out to the fields, and was to be seen only with the other 
laborers. In past summers he had probably taken his 
turn as madame’s hand-boy, while René, too young for 
anything but a goose-herd, found employment nearer 
home. But René’s satisfaction in his present degree of 
I heard madame 
scolding him in the milk cellar, particularly when her 
cheek was swollen diagonally out of shape with the 
toothache. The notice her lodger took of this affliction 
was deferentially received, and replied to with the re- 
signed plaint, ‘‘ Je souf’ martyre.’’ At the little do- 
mestic, however, she let loose the distorted jaw. And 
René minded it not a bit. His wide smile was unfailing. 
He took his scoldings as part of his rearing, which 
madame, doubtless, avoiding sentiment and sticking to 
her duty, intended them to be. You never heard his thin 
treble raised in excuse or self-defense. René belonged 
to a class of children—never seen in our New World— 
who are brought up in wholesome subjection. 

His sabots squeaked with a peculiar wooden sound. 
He had tow hair, and very blue eyes, and small white 
teeth which daily lowered the pail of baked pears. He 
had an enormous patch, which reached almost from 
shoulder to heel, on his high blue trousers. Altogether, 
René had the look of a blond brownie, and his chores 
were those which were once believed to fall to the 
brownie’s share. 

Short conversations, chiefly on my side, occurred 
when we sallied out with chair and writing materials. 
René thumped along, grinning shyly with amiable desire 
to please ; but he was too well taught to open his mouth 
to his betters unless it became necessary to answer ques- 
tions. Of himself he had nothing at all totell. With 
pleased interest in the farm and his whole environment, 
though, he would tell me what caused the throbbing, 
rumbling noise in the stone stables: ‘‘ La batterie; on 
bat le gra’n.’” The little fellow seemed keen for each 
day’s life as it grew out of the day’s life preceding it.’’ 

René and his brother were sons of the convent man- 
servant, who had seven children. It is the custom in 
Marne, when a peasant has a large family of boys, to hire 
some of them out for the six spring and summer months. 
Each boy gets his food and lodging and forty francs for 
the entire season of his service. He thus earns half his 
year’s living, and something to shoe and clothe himself 
with in winter, when he goes to school. Eight dollars 
might easily keep the most restless boy shod in wood and 
clad in coarse wool. In this way the overburdened 
father brings up good laborers; and their religious edu- 
cation is assured. As for general knowledge, they may 
pick up what they can. The French are great newspaper 
readers. Everywhere the facteur distributes mail. In 
the very depths of the country, or at shop doors, or on 
waiting cabs, you see newspapers in all sorts of hands. 
The Petit Journal is read much in the north. In Paris it 
is Ze Soleil and Figaro, while many others are widespread. 

A lad very unlike René, probably a vineyard worker, 
brown and lean, once came up from the valley and 
crossed the path through my outdoor study. He paused 
with a rabbit’s questioning shyness as the parting boughs 
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showed him a trespasser; but lifting his cap with a mut- 
tered ‘‘ Bon jour,’’ he bolted through as if he were the 
culprit. 

Blackberry brambles and tall wild flowers followed 
the line of woods like a hedge. Wherever you looked 
the land was beautiful, except at the fortress-like front of 
Les Buissons. Cows tramped past the door, anda favor- 
ite scratching-place of chickens was the pear-strewn 
ground. The usual gush of bloom which adorns most 
French domiciles was missing here. Madame had her 
patch of inclosed garden, where she raised salads and 
herbs. From my wood study I could see René or one of 
the men come out of the kitchen door and swing the wire 
salad basket, having been set by Madame to wash and 
prepare lettuce for my dinner. But the only flowers 
about Les Buissons were volunteer ones in the hedges. I 
did not miss them when I sat outdoors, until there came 
days when they would have made brightness betwixt 
housed eyes and a lowering sky. Elsewhere in the world 
it may be as bleak in early September ; but I am certain 
nothing drives heat out of the blood like a stone house 
centuries old. It was at this time that madame and I 
engaged in our stubborn struggle about the chimney. 
She lighted no fire, but she brought in to me a little iron 
thing with a handle and open scrolled lid, which she 
called a ‘‘ couvert,’’ full of glowing coals and ashes. She 
set iton the table for my hands, and then on the floor for 
my feet. In atightly shut room it might have thrown 
off some charcoal gas, but it retained heat a long time, 
and she constantly opened the door to nod her triumphant 
head at me and take credit to herself because I was so 
well warmed. Spurts of chill rain drove in lines against 
the window. The world was utterly a November world. 
The laborers were under shelter, and madame had a steam- 
ing kettle on her fire to regale them with hot soup, while 
I huddled over a couvert. 

Before these depressing autumn days, which drove 
me untimely away from the farm, I often came in and 
found René keeping house alone in the kitchen. If no 
task of scouring tinware had been set for him, he carved 
baked pears with a pocket knife and distended himself 
with them. When such dignified labor as churning was 
to be done, a grown man turned the crank of the barrel 


churn, and madame measured out a drink of brandy for | 
| success. 


the service. So gentle and harmless are the people of 
Marne, thefe was no terror in finding one’s self practi- 
cally alone in a remote farm-house. René, at such times, 
was deputed to fill the water-jug on my toilet-stand, 
which astonished madame by needing so many fillings, 
and to serve the déjeuner. He did it with conscientious 
cheerfulness, bringing the hot water for my tea, and 
standing by to serve. For galette, a kind of wheaten 
cake, split while hot, buttered, and eaten with cream, he 
had a yearning with which an American could: hardly 
sympathize. 

There were but two evident bedchambers in the 
house, the loft under the tiles being devoted to the stor- 
ing of seed. René and his fellow-servants must have slept 
somewhere in the stables. The happy-go lucky housing 
and feeding of peasants do not tend to divide man 
severely from his brethren the cattle. Whether the spring 
at the wood’s edge or the pit in the court furnished 
water for the ablutions of these people, it was impossible 
for a sojourner to determine. They had the clean look 
of the French, whom Heaven seems to excuse from much 
purifying of themselves. Englishmen have made their 
tubbing a by-word, and Americans consider no house fit 
to live in which is not piped with an abundant water 
supply ; while a Frenchman is said to warn all his friends 
ten days before he intends taking a bath, and to bid them 


| the water leaves it. 
| good soil is one which is perfectly ‘‘ aerated.’’— Meehans’ 
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farewell—and then to fail to take the bath. Yet he looks 
clean. 


CLIMATE IN COLORADO. 

THE summers one can count upon. They begin about 
the first of June, while yet it is pretty cool. By that 
time the native cotton-wood tree has put on its coarse 
but effective foliage, and flowers have begun to appear 
conspicuously in the fields. As the month wears on the 
weather becomes as fine as possible—hot in the sunin the 
middle of the day, but always cool in the shade, and at 
night. Farther in the mountains, of course, it is cool all 
the time, for the convenient mountain places are ata 
greater altitude than resorts on the plateau. Toward the 
middle of July, and during August, in Colorado at least, 
one expects a thunder shower at noon daily, and is rarely 
disappointed. Both the thunder and the lightening are 
emphatic. Autumn weather and a great part of the 
winter are as perfect and satisfactory as the best golden 
days of October in the East; fires night and morning, 
and open doors at mid-day. It gets very cold at night, 
occasionally, in January and February. Some years ago 
it was cloudy for seventeen consecutive days in January 
at Colorado Springs, and the discomfort was great; but 
such periods are exceptional. My informant was a 
clergyman. Wind storms are often violent, and have 
grip enough to pick up gravel from the roads and dash it 
in one’s face with disagreeable force. It blew so hard 
one night that it blew the cover off ny bed; and in the 
spring, from the last of March until the middle of May, 
one seldom can describe the weather as agreeable. It is 
often pretty bad then, so far as my personal experience 
goes ; but there are places in the south where it is warm 
and agreeable, and April or the last of March is the best 
time to travel toward them, or it will be when towns in 
New Mexico cater to invalids, and are provided with 
more comfortable hotels and better markets.—Zew/s 
Morris Tddings, in Scribner's Magazine. 


Goop GARDEN Soit.—What is, or what is not, good 
garden soil, is often a great question. The customer 
often complains to the nursery-men that, though he 
planted his trees in the very best soil, yet he had little 
Very few people seem to understand that good 
soil is one in which the atmosphere can freely circulate. 


| The earth must not allow the air to circulate such an extent 


as to lose its moisture; but it must have an abundance of 
small spaces which will contain small quantities of air before 
plants will thrive. We sometimes speak of ‘air plants,’’ 


| but in truth, all plants are air plants, no matter whether 
| growing on rocks or trees, or whether growing in the 


earth. Air is of far more consequence to the roots than 
to the leaves. When, therefore, we have a stiff, clay 
earth to deal with, we make a good soil by supplying 


| sand, or vegetable matter which, when it roots, will leave 


small spaces in which air may becollected. It is for the 
same reason that we crush hard clods, for a hard clod has 
no air spaces. When broken to pieces,—pulverizing is 
the technical term,—we simply give the chance for at- 
mospheric air to spread throughout the whole mass. For 


| the same reason, what is known as a wet soil is a bad soil, 


because water drives out the air. There is noair in earth 
which is water-tight. It has been noted in Meehans’ 
Monthly the use of a hole in the bottom of a flower-pot 
is not so much to allow the escape of water as it to per- 
mit fresher air to flow in the spaces of the earth when 
In the language of gardening, a 


Monthly. 
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W. D. HOWELLS ON * 


Harper's Weekly. 


DIALECT.”’ 


One reason why the general reader is impatient of ‘‘ dia- 
lect,’’ | suppose, is that he rarely notices peculiarities in 
the speech of people about him, and so fancies dialect 
an invention of the authors to harrass and perplex him. 
If there is something very marked, he will vaguely feel 
it, but the more delicate differences, which interest the 
observer, are quite lostupon him. He would not perceive 
that most people speak ungrammatically, and that the 
talk of those whospeak grammatically is almost incredibly 
loose and slovenly. Talk, indeed, has not yet been 
faithfully reported in literature by those who ought to be 
its carefulest students, the novelists and dramatists. 
Stage talk has been and largely is, ludicrously unlike life 
talk, though now the theatre is beginning to take some 
account of the way people really express themselves. 
But in novels, and very good novels, written by artists 
who ought to have had a conscience against it, cultivated 
persons are represented as saying, Will you not, Am I 
not, Is he not, though nobody but a half-bred prig ever 
dreams of using those artificial forms in actual parlance. 
It is all of a piece with the convention, which still obliges 
us to write the language without any of the contractions 
we always use in speaking. We write Did not, 
Cannot, Would not, Is not, Will not, when we are telling 
something to be read, but wesay Didn’t, Can’t, Wouldn’t, 
Isn’t, and Won't, when we are telling something to be 
heard, and the contractions are infinitely more graceful 
and vigorous than the conventional forms. In fact, any- 
thing else in talking would be absurd, and from time to 
time there is an effort to liberate the language of litera- 
ture from the constraint that the language of life threw 
off so long ago that no man’s memory runs back to the 
time of its bondage. The lighter literature of the eigh- 
teen century abounds in these endeavors, and even some 
of the graver ; even the verse of Pope and Yourg. But 
they were confined to a word or two; the plunge was 
never bold enough ; and in our own time we are not 
even so far on the way to a free use of the spoken forms. 
Emerson, to be sure, said Tis, in very colloquial mo- 
ments, but that was perhaps because people seldom say 
"Tis any more, and the form had an archaic charm. Now 
and then Mr. Henry James imparts a thrill of hope by 
writing a contraction in his narrative, and you think that 
the good time is coming under the lead of an unques- 
tionable master of English ; but presently you find him 
conforming, like the rest, as if the attempt to break away 
from tradition were useless. 





THE WEATHER THIS MONTH. 

THe Weather Bureau’s study of storm tracks for February 
has given rise to the following generalization. The Feb- 
ruary tracks are similar to those for January and March, 
and much of the analysis of the storms is equally appli- 
cable to these three months. The intensity of the 
weather conditions gradually rises from September till it 
culminates in February, and thence falls off till June, 
when the summer relations become re established. A 
count of the number of storms in February for ten years, 
1884-1893, shows that eleven originated near Alberta, 
twenty-eight on the North Pacific Coast, fourteen on the 
Northern Rocky Mountain Plateau, thirteen in Colorado, 
eighteen in Texas, six in the East Gulf and South Atlan- 
tic States, seven in the Central Valleys, and two on the 
South Pacific Coast, making a total of ninety-nine and 
averaging ten each month. 

Approximately fifty-five per cent. of our February 
storms come from the Pacific Ocean and States, twenty 
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per cent. from the Gulf of Mexico and Gulf States, and 
twenty-five per cent. are developed in the interior. The 
tracks converge, as usual, to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
when the movement is normal. The anomalous tracks 
usually have a decided loop southward along the Rocky 
Mountain Slope, whence they may advance and be lost 
near the Gulf of Mexico, or recurve to the Lake Region 
and the Saint Lawrence Valley. These storms almost 
always advance in front of a large high barometer area, 
whose rapid and vigorous movement thrusts the northern 
storms to the southward before they can gyrate to the 
east front along the edge of the high. The Texas 
storms, as in other months, are rapid marchers, and are 
attended by widely extended rain or snow precipitation. 
If there is no high barometer over the Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence that retards the northeastward movement, they 
reach New England in forty-eight hours; if a high hangs 
persistently in that region they may require ninety-six 
hours. If a high is located in the northwest threatening 
a cold wave, this will reach the Gulf States if the move- 
ment is rapid; it will be dissipated in rain or snow if 
the low is much retarded. 


IMPURE WATER AND TypHoIp Fever.—Among the 
soldiers under the military government of Paris there 
were eight hundred and twenty-four typhoid cases in 1888. 
The following year the number increased to eleven hun- 
dred and seventy-nine. At that time the water of the 
Vanne was substituted for the contaminated Seine water. 
The cases of the next four years numbered, respectively, 
only two hundred and ninety-nine, two hundred and 
seventy-six, two hundred and ninety-three, and two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight. Last year the Vanne itself became 
contaminated through an accident, the history of which 
has been traced conclusively. The result was an increase 
of typhoid cases in the Paris garrison to four hundred 
and thirty six, of which three hundred and ten occurred 
in the three months of February, March, and April. 
During January and February of the present year (1895) 
there were only eight cases in all. 

The fact that typhoid fever comes and goes with im- 
pure drinking water could hardly receive a more striking 
demonstration. Yet the possibility has been realized in 
the experience of Melun, a garrison town of about twelve 
thousands inhabitants, situated on the Seine, twenty-eight 
miles above Paris. Here, in 1889, there were one hun- 
dred and twenty-two cases of typhoid fever among the 
soldiers. The Chamberland filters (Pasteur system) were 
then introduced, and the cases of the following years 
numbered, respectively, fifteen, six, two, seven, and 
seven again for 1894. Suddenly, during the severe 
weather of February of this year, twenty-eight dragoons, 
one after the other, came down with the fever. The in- 
fantry battalion, living in the same barracks, had not a 
single case. The secret was soon out. The filters were 
allowed to freeze and the soldiers were ordered to drink 
only the weak infusion of tea furnished them, in which, 
of course. the. water was boiled. The dragoons had 
simply not obeyed, but had helped themselves to the 
Seine water from the hydrants.— Stoddard Dewey, in Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. 





Wuart wealth it isto have such friends that we cannot 
think of them without elevation.— 7horeau. 





Wo is it that, when years are gone by, we remember 
with the purest gratitude and pleasure? Not the learned 
or clever, but those who have had the force of character 


to prefer the future to the present, the good of others to 
their own pleasure. — Dean Stanie) 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


A Woman’s View oF Man’s Dominion.—The exer- | 
cise of irresponsible dominion over women has also acted | 


unfavorably upon men, as the use of irresponsible power 
always does. It has created in their minds immense self- 
complacency, a contemptuous opinion of women, which 
runs through the literature and legislation of all nations. 
It has induced them to formulate different codes of morals 
for the sexes, more rigorous for women than men, to en- 
act unjust laws for them which disgrace the statute books, 
to affix severer penalties for crimes committed when 
women are the criminals, and they have arranged the re- 
lations of the government so that while women help to 


bear its burdens, its benefits are mostly conferred upon | 


men. The husband is given legal control of the wife’s 


person, in most cases he has ownership of her earnings, 


and except in seven of the States of the Union, he denies 
her to day legal ownership in her minor children. 
father is their sole legal owner. Rarely do men pay 
women the same wages, when they do the same work as 
men, and they allow women to stand on an equality with 
them only when punishment and the payment of taxes are 
in question. All these unjust inequalities are survivals of 


the long ages of servitude through which women have | 


passed, and which have not yet entirely ceased to exist. 
—Mary A. Livermore, in North American Review. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE potato crop of the United States, Great Britain, France, and Ger- 


many, for 1895, is estimated at 81,911,000 tons; the crop of 1894 at 
48,231,000 tons, and that of 1893 at 54,057,000 tons. 


—During the last fiscal year the value of the trade relations be- 
tween Japan and the United States was estimated, in round numbers, 
at $28,000,000, but the figures show a balance against the United 
States of $19,000,000. The Japanese, though they sell us a great deal, 
buy but little of us. 

—They are talking in Paris about the possibility of leading the 
water of Lake Geneva to Paris. 

—What was thought to be the largest walnut tree ever hewn in 
Pike county, Pa., was cut down a few days ago near Milford, in that 
county, by William Angle, of Washington, N. J., for gun stocks for 
the United States Government. The first 16 feet will make about 
2,000 feet of lumber. 


—The California Indian’s bow is made from the white or sapwood 
of the cedar, the outer side of the tree being also the outer side of the 
bow. The stick is scraped and polished with sharp pieces of ob- 
sidian, roasted in ashes and bent into shape. Their arrows are made 
of button willow, twigs of the buckeye, and canes. 


—One of the most curious enemies of British fresh water fishes is a 
small floating water reed—the bladder-wort. Along its branches are a 
number of small green vesicles or bladders, which, being furnished 
with tiny jaws, seize upon the little fish, which are assimilated into its 
substance. This is a subtle poacher, the true character of which has 
only lately been detected. 


—London barometers on First month 9, 1896, showed a pressure 
of 30.934 inches at 9 p.m. Only four times in a hundred and fifty 
years has a height above 30.9 inches been recorded. On the same 
day near Chester the barometer reached 31.013 inches. 


—The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment reports that during the whole of the year 1895 the arrivals of im- 
migrants in the United States numbered 324,542, as compared with 
248,983 in the whole of the year 1894, immigrants from Canada and 
Mexico not being included for either year. 


—Horses are cheap in the East just now, as well as in the West. 
A fairly good horse was sold at auction at Bethel, Vt., a month ago for 
$2. A perfectly sound three-year-old colt, of good size, was sold in 
the same place last week for $12.50. 


—lIn England last year 5,581 new books were published, 281 more 
than in 1894. Of these 1,544 were of fiction, 231 of poetry and 
drama, 501 theological, 660 educational, 359 of science and travel, 
353 historical. 


—One of the many natural wonders of Arizona scenery just made 
accessible by the opening up of new rail and stage roads is a remark- 
able natural bridge, in the Tonto basin, not far from Flagstaff. 
The bridge is 550 feet long, and spans a canon some 200 feet deep, 
at the bottom of which flows the river. The bridge is of rock, and is 
perfectly proportioned. The under side is gracefully arched and the 
upper perfectly level. The walls of the canon are honeycombed with 
caves, in which are a great profusion of stalactites and stalagmites. 


| St. Paul, Neosho county. 


The | 


| Clara Valley, Cal., during 1895 than in 1894. 
| 9,000,000 pounds more than that of the previous year, and the total 
| fruit product of the valley has almost doubled since 1891. 


| fruit is not sufficient for the demands of the Eastern markets. 


| silver, and then passed, by a vote of 42to 35. 
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—The delicate and infrequent operation of removing a steel sliver 
from a man’s eye by magnetism was successfully performed at Ander- 
son, Indiana, a short time ago. John Carter, a workman in the wire 
nail works, had a steel sliver three-fourths of an inch long buried in his 
eyeball. The piece of steel could not beseen. A very high-power 


magnet was placed over the eyeball and the sliver was thus drawn out. 
| The sight of the eye was destroyed. 


—The oldest man in Kansas is said to be George W. Walshe, of 
He was born in Scotia, near Schenectady, 
New York, in 1791. He is in good health, and his memory is un- 
clouded. He voted for Madison for President. He was engaged in 
active work as a master mechanic in railroad construction as late as nine 


| years ago. 


—Newell North, said to have been the inventor of the gimlet- 
pointed wood screw, which is now in common use everywhere, died 
at the county infirmary in Akron, Ohio, on the 15th of last month. 

—A stick of timber 119 feet long and 22 inches square, without a 
knot or blemish, was recently cut in a mill at Hoquiam, Washington. 
It is the longest piece of timber ever cut in that neighborhood, and the 
most nearly perfect any of the old lumbermen there have ever seen. 


—Five million more pounds of fruit were shipped from the Santa 
The record of 1894 was 


The in- 
crease last year is especially remarkable, since every crop but prunes 
was very short. Canned goods and green fruits fell each nearly 7,000,- 
000 pounds below the shipments of 1894, but the enormous crop of 
prunes more than made up for these losses. 


—Orange shipments from Riverside, Cal., averaged forty car loads 
a day during the first two weeks of last month. The supply of the 


This 
good fortune of the California orange growers is largely due to the ill 


| fortune of the Florida growers. 


—A six-year-old girl made the journey across the continent from 
Philadelphia to San Francisco, all alone a few weeks ago. She was 
placed in the care of the conductor at Philadelphia, and very soon 


| women travelers in the car learned all about her, and she had lots of 
| friends to take care of her during the long trip. 
| the distance with her, but she was passed from one woman to another, 
| as one left the train and another came aboard. 


No one traveled all 


—aA property was sold at Phcenixville, Pa., the other day, at sher- 
iffs sale us the result of the foreelosure of a mortgage. There is 
nothing strange or uncommon about this, but there is in the fact that 


| on this identical mortgage the interest for the past 24 years at six per 
| cent. was due and unpaid.— Mews /tem. 


—It is stated that the winter in Asia Minor ( which includes Arme- 
nia), is unusually severe. Heavy snowfalls and floods have blocked 


| the roads, and travel is often impossible. 


—At a recent meeting of the Chicago Woman’s Club 22 


| women were admitted, among them was Fannie Berrien Williams, a 


colored woman; the color line is thus wiped out. The new rule per- 


| mitting this action reads as follows: ‘ The qualification for member- 


ship shall be character, intelligence, and the reciprocal advantages of 
membership of the Club and the individual, without regard to race, 
color, religion, or politics.’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


In the United States Senate, on the Ist instant, the bill authorising the 


| issue of bonds, etc., which passed the House several weeks ago, was 


amended by the addition of a clause authorising the free coinage of 
This has nothing to do 
with the issue of bonds now in progress by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, which is done under authority, or cover, of existing legislation. 


| As the Senate amended the bill it now returns to the House, and is 


not expected to pass there. 


THE House of Representatives is likely to pass resolutions cen- 
suring Thomas F. Bayard, the American Ambassador to England, for 
expressions in speeches made some two months ago at Boston (Eng- 
and), and at Edinburgh. In these he severely denounced the system 
of protection in the United States, and in referring to the President of 
the United States, said: ‘“‘ He stands in the midst of a strong, self- 
confident, and often violent people, and I tell you plainly that 


| it takes a real man to govern the people of the United States.” As 


diplomatic officers are expected to refrain from political speeches, and 
the instructions of the State Department are explicit on this point, 
there has been much criticism of these speeches. It is announced 
that T. F. Bayard will resign if censured by the House. 


ITALY is engaged in a war with Abyssinia, in which country her 
troops have conquered some territory, and she seeks to acquire more. 
The Abyssinians, however, have been making a desperate resistance 
under their king, Menelek, and recently have driven the Italian 
troops toward the seacoast, forcing them to evacuate a strong place 
which they held, Makalla. Those who evacuated this place joined 
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: 
the main body in a desperate condition, ragged and worn out. In 
Italy there is strong opposition to the Government's continuance of 
this war, as the finances are so disordered, and taxation so oppressive. 


Ir is now said that upon the arrival of General Weyler, the new 
Spanish commander, in Cuba, the rebels will be given eight days to 
lay down their arms and surrender. If they do not do this he will 
inaugurate a campaign of “ blood and fire.” There is much feeling 
on this subject, and it is doubtful if the United States will permit such 
a war. 

Dr. WiLLiAM H. Furness, well known, for many years, as pastor 
of the First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, died at his home in this 
city on the 30th ult., after a brief illness. He was in his gqth year. 
He was born in Boston, is 1802, and came to Philadelphia in 1825, 
since which time he has been one of its most active and prominent 
citizens. Besides his work in connection with the church, he took a 
prominent part in the anti-slavery movement, and he was the author of 
numerous books 


By the explosion of the large steam boiler at the works of the 
Hollidaysburg ( Pa.) Iron and Nail Co., early on the morning of the 
30th ult., five men were killed, and twenty-three injured, two of whom 
died. The boiler was blown through the roof, high into the air, and 


came down in another part of the works. 


DisrATCHES from Europe say that the relations between Germany 
and England do not show any signs of improvement, particularly 
since it became known that the diplomatic efforts of England have 
been directed towards involving Italy in the arrangement between 
Russia and Turkey, and in an agreement independent of Germany and 
Austria. It is said that Germany recently invited Russia and other 
Powers to codperate with her in a plan hostile to the British occupa 
tion of Egypt. Russia refused to accept the proposal. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 





In the House of Representatives, at Washington, on the 28th ult., 
Representative Harmer presented resolutions, passed at the twenty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Peace Society in Twelfth 
month last, in favor of setting apart for peace purposes, one per cent. of 
every appropriation for war purposes, as a fund to be drawn upon by 
the President for the purposes of settling difficulties by mediation, arbi- 
tration, and conciliation. 


A FIRE, the most destructive in Philadelphia for a long time, 
occurred on the 2d instant, First-day last. It was discovered in the 
Hazeltine Building, an art building, filled with picture rooms, artists’ 
studios, etc., about 3 a. m., and spread to the large building of the 
American Baptist Publication Society, adjoining. The rear of the 
Hotel Lafayette and the dry goods store of Homer, Le Boutillier & 
Co., and the Wistar mansion were also damaged. The total loss is 
nearly $1,500,000, on which there is about $950,000 insurance. The 
Baptist Publication Society lost a large number of rare and valuable 
books, many manuscripts, and a great quantity of printed matter. 
Among the artists who had their studios in this building was Eliza H. 
Schofield. 


AT this writing, (4th inst.), the steamship S¢. Pax/, which has 
been ashore near Long Branch for ten days, has been moved some two 
hundred feet toward the sea, and it is now confidently hoped that she 
can be got off very soon. It has been stated that the wrecking com- 
panies who have been at work at her were to have $100,000 for the 
service, if successful, but nothing if they failed.—Later: the ship was 
floated again, on the forenoon of the 4th, and proceeded to New York. 


Ex-PRESIDENT HARRISON, on the 3d instant, addressed a letter to 
Chairman Gowdy, of the Indiana Republican State Committee, in 
which he said: “I cannot consent that my name be presented to or 
used in the St. Louis Convention, and must kindly ask my friends to 
accept this as a sincere and final expression upon the subject.” 
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NOTICES 
*.* The regular meeting of the Committee 
on Philanthropic Labor of New York Monthly 
Meeting will be held in the Library Room on 
16th Street, New York, on Seventh-day, Second 
month 8, at 7.30 p.m. Special subjects for con- 
sideration, Temperance and Tobacco. Social 
Meeting after the Monthly Meeting. Supper at 
6 p.m. Joun W. HuTcHINsON, Chairman. 
LEAH H. MILLER, Secretary 


16. Mt. Kisco. 


etc., to 


*.* Circular meetings will 

Quarter, in Second month, 
16. Mullica Hill 
Woodstown 


B. Li 


as 


ae 
23 
Jos EY, Clerk of Committee. 
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*.* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
x ) £ 
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Philanthropic Labor, will be held in the Meeting 
House at West Chester, on First-day, Second 


, which saves 
month 16, 1896, a 


br 


y 7 
t 2.30 incy 


Samy 


THE ELECTRO SILICON 


PALMER, Clerk. e free 


“« Temperance Conference, under care 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 


Sl 
O CLOCK 


SARAH C. Boorn, Recording Clerk. 





meetings in Second month 


17. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa 
Ibany, N. Y. 





*.* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com 
‘carly Meeting : 
SECOND MONTH, 1896: 


Address all inquiries in reference to trains 
JosePH T. 
116 W. 13th St., New York. 





Publisher’s Department. 
lay, Second month 16, at 

*,* It appears that some persons are under the 
impression that an unsealed letter, though the con 
tents may be in writing,can be sent for one cent 
postage. We frequently get such letters, and there 
is usually a “ postage due ” one cent charge placed 
on them by the post-office authorities. It should be 
understood that only matter classified as “ printed,” 


All are 


cordially 


7. Stanford, Creek, N.Y (/¢, not written) can be sent at the one-cent rate. 
8. Miami, Waynesville, O. If the letter is written, or partly printed and partly 

Salem, Salem, O written, the charge is at the two-cent rate and the 
12. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. sealivg or unsealing has nothing to do with the case. 
15. Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 


*.* WE have made a further effurt to get the 
paper mailed on good time. so as to reach sub- 
scribers not too distant, by Seventh day evening. 
With the arrangement we have now made we think 
it should get to all east of the Mississippi river by 
the close of that day, and should be delivered in 
and about Philadelphia early on Sixth day. 

In order to accomplish this result we are obliged 
to go to press on Fourth-day at noon, sharp, and 
nothing can now be inserted later than Fourth-day 
morning early, and we will not undertake to put 
anythir n then, except small advertisements, or 
notices, or very urgent matier. Reading matter of 
ordinary character must be in our hands by Third- 


day morning in order to be considered at all for 
that week's issue 


Building, New York. 


M., Pelham, Ont. 
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il 
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McDowkELL, Clerk, 


Benjamin Green, 
383 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 
CARPETINGS. 


9 
g 


Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 


now complete. 


-§. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Pnilad’a. 


4&3” Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


POLISH 


preserves 


verware and its 
Box, postpaid, l5e. 


CO., 72 John St., New York. 
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AQUILA J. LINVILL <cai8S WILLIAM HEACOCK, 8888 | 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, Undertaker & Embalmer 
Removed to 1827 N 10th St. Phila. | 
| 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
CHARLES BURTON, 


; TELEPHONE 4036, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, P Ps 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CABPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


Clement A. Woodnuit, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Classified as religious, the American Newspaper 
Directory of 1895 catalogues 1,008 newspapers and periodi- 
cals, .. . One hundred and thirteen of these journals have 
a circulation of 10,000 or more each issue. Each copy is 
read not only by the five people usually credited to the or- 
dinary newspaper, but by twice or thrice that number in many 
instances, for many subscribers pass their papers on and on 
to the inmates of less fortunate homes. These publications 
are pre-eminently the home papers of newspaperdom. They 
are not ive scanned while men travel in to business 
and then left for the brakemen to gather up. They go directly 
into homes, and the reading of them is a duty as wellasa 
pleasure. Hence their peculiar value to advertisers and their 
rank as moulders of opinion. 


‘© Revie 


Cold or Exposed Rooms 


can be thoroughly and economically heated 
by a JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. Each 
grate heats two or more rooms. 


, Send for Catalogue No 6. 
‘Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York. 


The Art Amateur. 


Esrasiisuep 1879.) 


11x16). Sumptaously printed an richly illustrated. Price, $4 
ments. Single ——- 5 ceuts, each _ ecataining exquisite Coler 
e\ tra pages We orking De r Painting, Carving ede l- * 
» Fyrography , Embroidery, ete For eal toy olf fast-chenn mowsioale 
to all who seek to make a living by Art, r who take up Art oe om enema 
ment. nly art periodical awarded s medal at the We @’s Fair, where twenty ciplemas 
were award ed to its special w? riters and artista. The following are the princ pal departments ; 
Ow Parro« DesigNInG For THE Arr TRaDis Brisa Parntine 
W arxr Conor Cuvecea ayp Home Exsrorery 0p CARVING 
Paste: Patytine Home Dect RATION AND FUENISHING Me )DELING In Cuay¥ 
Tarssrny Pautixe Broe PYRoGRAPHY 


LLLvsTEa rine W Rov pour inom We onxK. 


. Chis ety ae 


BAPHIES oF ARTISTS 
ADVICE BY Soeeeseaee 
A choice of the following two | offers is open to all who, before January 1, 
send to the publisher o4.vu—tle rugular subscri pti “2 pr.ce—aud mention this jo ournal : 


GIvEs, with a vear’s subscription to the Magazine, any one cf Seven 

Portfolicg, each containing 12 admirable Reproductions of Studies and 
OFFER Fence riginal peinti ings fn Oil, Water Col ors, ad Pastel 

of hus, Portfol 


» will 


s by tome 
the very best artists. 0. 1 contains 12 E xquisite 
Fiower Subjects, paln nted for T he Ase F Amateur sine Paul 
‘€ _ t . . r . > nimal Stud ene re; 
One of in Obed Plates given with a A cole Sk. Pisase Su neers Pp rtf 4: Fruits, Flowers, and Sti IL fe; 
gees Ser Se Portfolio 5: Landscapes and Mari Portfolio 6: Genre, etc. Portfol 
7: China Designs. She contents of ane ene af the Portfolies, a 
catalogue prices, would cost from $3.00 to $4.00. They are some of the same pictures thst are framed in thousands of cultivated her 
that are used as models for stndents in the leading art achools and : academies, and in the Chicago Hich Schools. These portfoli on fu of 
beautiful pictures are PREMIUMS and are gwen im addition co the Color Plates which go with every number of Tum ART Auarsun. 
) GIVES THREE MONTHS’ SYyssomnrTion FREE, beginning with any issue. That is, 
) OFFER $4.00 you get 15 month?’ m for the avail yourself of either (Offer A or Offer B, 
) you must mention this 3 journal 1 — ey won hae ac 00. on a avin of the Portfolios, state if you prefer Flower, 7 
r Animal, Landscape, Figure or China painting subjects. 
Specimen Copy of Tus Ant Amateve (with Color Plates and 8 Pages of W: orking Designs for e ‘ete ef 
art work) sent for 25 cents if this advertisement is mentioned. Our new illustrated catalogue of 200 C Stud 
and Pictures foe = Scent 
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NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 


known for similar qualities. 

In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 

In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 

In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Waterproofs, In Carpets, 

In Rugs, Mats, in Upholstery, 

In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
|ed and prices most moderate. 
The Matt Orper Depart- 
|MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
|and accurately serving our out- 


of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
PhiJadelphia. 





| WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


| Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
' 


Richard A. French, 


Woolen Draper and Tailor, 
1017 WALNUT STREBRT, 
Second Floor. Philadelphia, 


Achoice selection of Woolens for Fall and Winter 
wear now in stock. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Peport. 


Roya. 


BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 


106 Wall St., New York. 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 
Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 


and rents and other collections made in all parts of 
the city. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, a Co., Neb. 
JosEPH WEBSTER, wm. WEBSTER, 
_ est Cashier. 


- MERCHANTS? 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Capital waa x. $500,000.00 
ee paid in 250,000. = 


—— —— 50,000 
Undivided Profits,. . . 10,492.06 
Interest allowed om Deposits. Titles to Real 
insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on + += and Approved Collateral. 
entered for A istrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annum 
JosePpH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas 
Ws. B. Lang, Title and Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS. 
Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Edward 8. oem, 
Thomas A. G ummeyj, 
J. Bolton ny 
Elwood Becker, 


Nicholas Brice, 
A. Graham Elliot, 
+ M. Janney, 


j 
| 
| 


os North Eighth 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO, 


No. 7 North aah Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GENERAL Trust and Banxixe Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, —executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete, 
taterest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 


Executive Commitiee: Wm. H. Bosle Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 


Francis A. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000, 


THE GI R AR D SURPLUS, $29;000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE _ oe U ST CO 


ANNUITY AND 
Rxecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
° Cares for Real Estate 


OFFICERS 


"White, Matt 





EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, 


NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 

MANAGERS 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. Gaw, 
FRANCIS I. GOW 


JOE.N B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. MoFADUEN, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrRABLeE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANOR 
at actual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a SuRBPLUs of over Taree Mriiuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., JOHN C. SIMS, 
BENJAMIN W W. RICHARDS, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 








THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s =" after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annual! This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

- DIRECTORS. . . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charlies Hartshorne, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Baily, 


Phillip C. Garrett, Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
John W. Patton, Hen:y Tatnall, 


Cup Lee, Stuart Wood. 


The Provident Life ana Trust C ompany of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Car 1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MOM EPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNY @iiee, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


ll Trust Funds and Investments are kept sep” 44 apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President. SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-Presiden’ STAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. saa G; Manager of Insurance Dep: . JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant iticer, J. a TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary VID G. ALSOP 





Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


attention given to'serving families. Office, 
hiladelphia, na. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN 
is frail humanity’s friend. 

\T EXPANDS the lungs and gives greater 
power. 

IT NOURISHES every part through the 
blood. 

IT REVITALIZES every nerve and revives 
health. 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


* JAEGER” 


THE FINEST WOOLEN UNDERWEAR. 


Made in all weights, from the lightest 
ause for Summer to the Heaviest for 
finter, absolutely Pure Wool of the 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, | 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordial! 


The sick and the weak should read our book 
| of 200 pages, sent free for the asking, with nu- 


merous testimonials and records of surprising 
invited to avail themselves of the facilities afford 


those from without the city and young Friends | cures. Home or Office Treatment. Consul- 
boarding in the city being particularly desired to tation free. 


“he Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


The rooms are designed to be | 
1529 ARCH STREET, PHLIADELPHIA, PENNA. 


finest quality and texture. 
Philadelphia Depot, 
Dr. Jger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 
S. C, HANCOCK, Prop. 


1523 Chestnut Street, 


formerly 1104 Chestnut Street. 


4A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS 





